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FOREWORD 


Tlie magnificent itone temples of Kashmtf which once adorned tlie banks of 
Hie Vitasta, as far as they still exist, now present the s;id spectacle of desolate 
ruins. The valley of the Ravi, on the contrary, which until ly^is constituted the 
ancient hill State gf Chamba, owing to its more sheltered situation, stMI contains 
numerous well preserved ttanples, some uni<|Lie brass images of excellent work* 
manshtp and an incredible number of Sanskrit inscriptions on rocks, stone slabs 
and copper-plates. In the years 1902-1908 it was my good fortune to explore this 
treasure-house of historical relics. In 1911 the Government of India authorized 
me to publish my Antiquities of Stitte^ Part 1, in which fifty inscriptions 

of the pre-Muhammadan period were edited. It was my intention to bring out 
another volume on the inscriptions of the Muslim period and to devote a tliird 
volume to the ancient temples. But my appointment in Leiden and subsequent 
resignation from the Archaeological Survey of India in I9ld rendered it impos¬ 
sible for me to carry out the proposed scheme. 

Thanks to the co-operation of the Director General of Archaeology a suitable 
arrangement was made for the further publication of the antiquarian materials 
collected in Chamba though not in as sumptuous a shape as was first envisaged, 
The copper-plate iascriptions of the Muslim period are being edited tn the form 
of a Memoir by Dr, B. Ch. Chhabra, Deputy Director General of Archaeology, 
who as a Government Epigraphist and Editor of El/igraftbid Indica has amply 
show'ti his competence in Indian epigraphy. 

The Kern Institute undertook to publish the present monograph on the three 
earliest temples of Chamba, remarkable as rare examples of timber architecture 
and on account of their sculptural decoration. ^iTiese three sanctuaries all pertain 
to the w'OTship of the Goddess under various names. This is not a matter of 
accident. Dcvl is indeed the deity most widely worshipped by the rural i^iopulation 
of the Panjab Himalaya. At Brahinot, the ancient capital, she Is called Lakshana 
Devi, but her image pictures her in the familiar shape of Parvatl Mahishamardiiu, 
i.e. tlie Victet'ss of the Buffalo-demon. Tlic second temple at Qiatrarhi, a village 
halfway httvi een the town of Chamba and Brahmor is dedicated to Sakti Devi. 
This name designates her as the personification of divine power. The third ten’tple 
belongs to Clumba-Lahul, a lonely tract of the upper Chandrabhiga valley where 
Hinduism and Lamaism meet. The goddess residing in the temple is worshipped 
by the Hindus as KaE and by the Tibetans ar rDorje phagmo (Sanskrit VajravJ- 
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rahl), but she is usually indicated by the name of Markuia Devi after the neigh¬ 
bouring village. It is surprising to find in this remote place a sanctuary surpassing 
even the two temples of the Ravi valley by the beauty and variety of its wood- 
carved decoration. These three ancient temples have marvellously withstood the 
rigours of the climate and the even greater perils of human vandalism, but they 
bear evident traces of reconstruction and partial renovation. 

The brass statues of Laksha^ and Sakti, on account of their workmanship and 
si2e, are no less remarkable than the edifices in which they are enshrined. Both 
bear inscriptions stating that Maharaja Meruvarman caused them to be made by 
the workman Gugga. Two more brass images found at Brahmor, representing 
Ganesa and Nandin the vehicle of Siva, were dedicated by the same king and 
fashioned by the same craftsman, as appears from the inscriptions incised on their 
pedestals. The epigraphs of Meruvarman are not dated but on account of palaeo- 
graphical evidence may be ascribed to the eighth century A.D. 

Large images, both Brahmanlcal and Buddhist, of gold, silver and other metals 
must once have existed all over India, but such objects were the first to attract 
the cupidity of iconoclasts. None of them has survived and this imparts a unique 
interest to the idols of Gugga which up to the present day are worshipped in the 
Ravi valley. 

Dr. Hermann Goet2, the author of this monograph, has been closely associated 
with the Kern Institute from the time when he was attached to it as a Conservator 
and did excellent work in the editing of the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology. After proceeding to India in the autumn of 1936, he was for many 
years in charge of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, of which he has made 
a model institution. At present he is Curator of the National Gallery of Modern 
Art at New Delhi. During an uninterrupted stay of eighteen years in India he has 
availed himself of every opportunity to study the ancient monuments of that 
country both in the plains and in Kashmir, Chamba and the other Hill States of 
the Western Himalaya. The results of his investigations have been laid down in 
numerous scholarly papers. 

In the present volume he has not only described the ancient temples and images 
of Chamba from an aesthetic and iconographical point of view. But he has also 
traced their relations to the medieval art of India and unravelled the problems 
presented by the Vamsavali of the Rajas of Chamba in connection with our 
knowledge of contemporaneous Indian history. The sources of this knowledge are 
lamentably restricted and uncertain. Dr. Goetz will be the first to admit that his 
conclusions are therefore bound to be largely conjectural. But his historical recon¬ 
structions are ingenious and based on all evidence available. 
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The photographs reproduced in this volume were mostly taken under my 
direction in the course of my frequent tours in Chamba in 1902-1908. It is with 
profound gratitude that I remember His Highness Sir Bhuri Singh, to whom my 
Antiquities of Chamba State was dedicated. His enlightened interest in my work 
and never failing assistance greatly facilitated my researches. The Museum 
founded at Chamba the 14th September 1908 under his auspices perpetuates 
his name. 

The members of my staff who accompanied me on my wanderings in Chamba 
still live in my grateful memory. They never complained of the hardships ex¬ 
perienced on many a stiff march along primitive mountain paths and in uncon¬ 
genial surroundings. My photographer Ghulam Nabi of Lahore in particular 
deserves to be mentioned. He had often to do his work under trying conditiom, 
as in the temple of Markula, but his resourcefulness proved always adequate 
to his task. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to the Director General of Archaeology for 
permitting us to publish the photographs taken by his Department, including the 
two reproduced in plates IV and V, which were recently taken by his Office. 
They do full justice to the aesthetic qualities of the figures of Lakshana Devi and 
Sakti Devi here reproduced. The view of the pitoresque facade of the temple of 
Lakshana (Plate II) I owe to the friendship of my former colleague Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst. The twelve text illustrations are line-drawings supplied by Dr. Goetz 
and mostly prepared from his own photographs. Our special thanks are due to 
Mrs Kuenen-Wicksteed and to Dr. P. H, Pott, Curator of the Leiden Museum of 
Ethnology, for their welcome assistance in making this work ready for the Press. 
The editorial work has greatly benefited by the advice of the Manager and As¬ 
sistant Manager of Messrs E. J. Brill. For valuable information regarding the 
musical instruments pictured in some of the panels of the Markula Devi temple 
we are indebted to Dr. A. A. Bake, Reader in Sanskrit in the University of London. 

The present work on the Early Temples of Chamba is intended to initiate a 
series of monographs on various subjects relating to the archaeology and art of 
India proper and Greater India. An enormous number of ancient monuments still 
remain to be adequately described and illustrated, not to speak of the treasures of 
art and history still buried in the numberless ancient sites scattered all over the 
subcontinent. The prevailing interest in prehistoric explorations should not make 
us forget how many problems of the historical period still await solution. 


J. Ph. Vogel 




PREFACE 


The monuments discussed in this book were explored more than half a century 
ago by Professor J. Ph, Vogel, at that time Superintendent of the Northern 
(Paxijab) Circle of the Ardiaeological Survey of India. Dr. Vogel realised their 
great importance for Indian archaeology and mentioned them in his Amml Pro¬ 
gress Reports, the Amital Report of the Archaeological Survey for the 

Chamba State Gazetteer, his Catalogue of the Bhuri Shigh AluscurOf and finally 
in the first volume of his Amiquhies of Chamba State hneripfiom oj the Pre- 
Muhammadan Period. Unfortunately imfavourable circumstances prevented the 
second volume from being published. 

Thus the early temples and other ancient moiuinients of Chamba State did not 
receive the public attention which they deserved. In those years the foundations 
of a scientific history of India had just been laid, and archaeological evidence was 
beginning to accumulate. Tlic study of Asiatic art as a whole was still In its infant 
slioes, and modem ethnological and art critical methods had not yet been devel¬ 
oped. Tliere was as yet no background to show up the key jjosition occupied by 
Dr, VogeFs discoveries in the reconstruction of the (>eriod to which they belong. 
This may be summarised in the following points. Firstly Chamba represents one 
of the few comparatively undisturbed areas where wc can follow the course of 
political and cultural events, with very few interruptions, from the golden age of 
the Guptas through the middle ages and the Muslim conquest to Mughal rule and 
our own times. Secondly for this reason we are able to obtain some most revealing 
glimpses into the otherwise almost unknown barbarian frontier civilizations im¬ 
port^ by the Huna-Gurjara invasions. Ttiirdly, tbb area has bequeathed to us 
practically unique remnants of later Gupta and Kashmiri art, otherwise almost 
lost. Finally we have an opportunity of witnessing tlie death of medieval Hindu 
art and the birth of the Rajput art w'hich flourished in Mughal and Sikh times. 

When in 19361 came first to India, Dr, Vogel suggested me to resume the work 
on the Antiquities of Chamba StiHe where he had been compelled to abandon it. 
After a first informal visit to Oiamba in the early summer of 1937 an agreement 
was reached in 1938 between the State authorities and Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, Director General of Archaeology In India, entrusting Dr. B, Or. Gdiabra 
witli the epigraphicaJ side, and myself with the historical and archaeological side 
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of the task* I spent most of the summer of 1939, from April to August, in Chamba, 
visiting Chamba Town, Khajiax, Udaipur, Rajnagar, Saho, Mehla, Cliatrarhi and 
Brolimor* A good part of this time was spent merely in searching for tlic clues 
to classify and date monuments tlie history and art-historical position of which 
was shrouded in utter obscurity. The result of these investigations was a draft 
manuscript more or less on the lines of the previous volumes of tlie Imperial 
Series, dealing with die raonmnenb not yet described by Dr. Vogel, and elabor¬ 
ating their historical background already published in his and Dt, J[. Hutclnson's 
many monographs, later collected in the History of Punftih Hill Stitt es. As I 
penetrated deeper into the subject, this draft was recast into an elaborate political 
and art history of Chamba and the neighbouring Hill States. 

The second World War and its aftermath of economic difficulties, social unrest 
and political changes made the publication of the book impossible, notwith¬ 
standing the sincere efforts of Rao Bahadur K. N. Diksiut and of Dr. R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler, his successor as Director General of Archaeology* It became 
increasingly clt'ar that the book had no chance of being printed in its originally 
envisaged form. In conseejuence it was agreed to abandon the original scheme 
and to break up the manuscript. 

This unfortunate delay and repeated recasting of tlic text had also their bene¬ 
ficial side. For they permitted die collection of much additional doaimentation. 
l"he early Chamba monuments first seemed to be entirely witliout context in spite 
of the inscriptions of Mcruvarman, and his inclusion in the Chamba Vitfnsavali. 
Tiiesc early inscriptions do not lead us very far, and every historian knows that, 
though generally he can accept the bare facts mentioned in the Vamsovalh, he 
can trust neidier their arrangement nor their interpretation. Even the most super¬ 
ficial analysis of the Chamba Vathiavdii reveals that it is on artificial recoostruc- 
tion of the l6th*17th centuries* The only way to proceed was on attempt to frame 
a comprehensive picture of the historical situation in the past, and then to see 
how' the facts mentioned in the VarhfdpdiJ and in the inscriptions would fit in. 

The most essential, but complicated question arose from the fact that the early 
Chamba temples belong to a time still very near to the lluna-Gurjara invasion. 
And the deeper I delved into the subject, the more it became evident that they 
w'ere in some way connected with this delicate and controversal problem. I believe 
that scientific honesty demands to face it. We cannot first acknowledge tlie fact 
of this immense barbarian avalanche, and then behave as if it had spent its 
strength without leaving any vestiges behind. Nor can we hide behind such terms 
a*s ‘’local tradition" or “folk art" when strange and apparently un-lndian features 
appear in the ethnographic picture of the Western Himalaya. Such features always 
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are the sediment of great historical events in the past. Comparative ethnology and 
art history have replies to such problems. I have endeavoured to solve these 
problems by making use of all evidence available. I believe this solution is much 
nearer to the truth than tiie iiitherto accepted traditional picture which cannot 
stand criticism. But 1 do not pretend that my historical reconstruction is the full 
truth. Research not only in the archaeology, but even more in tlie ethnology of 
the Western Himalaya has been sadly neglected, and equally the investigation of 
all the nomadic tribes, such as Gujars, Mers, Rnbaris, etc., and derivative castes 
once connected with these barbarian movements. Such studies are of vital import¬ 
ance in a case where historical records are often deceptive, because they merely 
tell us what the new ruling classes pretended to be, not what they actually were. 
The more recent Rajput pretensions of the Marathas, Gorkhas, Mampuri rajas, 
etc. should caution us, as well as parallel phenomena in connection with the 
barbarian invasions into ancient Egypt, Babylonia, China and the Roman Empire. 
If the solutions possible at present are not satisfactory, they can at least be sign- 
marks for further research. It is only more research, fieldwork in the full 
awareness of the historical implications at issue, fieldwork in ethnology, folk art 
and archaeology which can bring us nearer to the historical truth. 

I have myself tried to undertake as much of such fieldwork as was possible 
without any official support. In 1947 I paid another visit to Pathankot, Chamba, 
Taragarh, Basohli, Nurpur, Kangra, Jwalamukhi, Nadaun, Tira-Sujanpur and 
Baijnath; in 1948 to Kumaon, especially Dvarahat, Katarmal and Jagesvar; in 
1950 to Kashmir and Jammu; in 1952 to the Simla hills, Bilaspur, Tira-Sujanpur, 
Mandi, Kulu, Kangra, Guler and Nurpur; and in 1954 to Nepal. Other research 
tours were made in Rajasthan and Central India, likewise significant areas for 
those same problems. I have hitherto been able to work up and to publish only a 
fraction of the material collected during those tours. But it has helped very much 
to clarify the problems of Chamba history and archaeology. 

The archaeological data especially were easier to interpret when seen in a 
sufficiently broad perspective. I had often to use very fragmentary evidence, as 
of innumerable ancient monuments only some stray sculptures or echoes in folk 
art are left. Yet I believe their systematic survey has permitted me to build up a 
fairly accurate picture of the early art history of the Himalaya, at least so far as it 
deals with Hindu art. Details, of course, may need reconsideration. Again I could 
not help anticipating certain classifications and new terminologies which only in 
future studies I shall be able to discuss mote in detail. 

Before concluding these remarks, I wish to thank all those who have helped 
me in the completion of this book. In view of its long antecedents it is impossible 
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to mention all persons who in the course of years have in one way or another 
added their share now indistinguishabiy absorbed into a material so often recast. 
Some of them have already been mentioned. Neither should 1 forget my wife 
without whose inexhaustible patient help and co-operation not only this book, 
but aU my other research would never have been possible. But above all I thank 
sincerely Professor J. Ph. Vogel. He has inspired this book. He has placed at my 
disposal much material collected during his own research tours, especially detailed 
notes on Brahmor, Qiatrarhi and Marul-Udaipur; the photographs (the negatives 
of which have partly been lost during the secession of Pakistan) for the plates 
and for part of the line drawings, not to mention his earlier publications. He has 
assisted me with valuable hints and not less with sober criticism. He has made the 
publication of the book possible in the face of endless difficulties. And last but 
not least, he is actually the first explorer of the monuments here discussed. 


New Delhi, the 31st January 1955. 


H. Goetz 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Though superficially well known today, the Himalayas still are little explored. 
And yet they offer a highly rewarding field of research. For like aU great 
mountain ranges they have in the course of time offered a refuge to races, cultures, 
religions and arts which elsewhere are forgotten, wiped out or merged beyond 
recognition into other social units or later forms of civilization. Many most in¬ 
teresting problems which confront the ethnologist, historian and archaeologist, 
may await their solution in those valleys. For where gorges, torrents, forests and 
snowfields place endless difficulties in the path of the traveller, communications 
are slow and not very intensive; migrations of peoples, therefore, have been slow 
and conquests ephemeral, cultural influences have come late, and the isolation of 
valley from valley has facilitated the survival of the peoples and civilizations 
occupying them. 

Of course, the Himalayas are not everywhere the same. But they always share 
these characteristics. The outer hills (esp. the Siwaliks) rise only slightly above the 
level of the Indian plains. It is a lovely country, not much cooler, but much more 
fertile than the plains, for the monsoon hits it with all its strength, enveloping it 
for two to three months in a mist of clouds and torrential rains, whereas during 
the rest of the year the springs of the mountain forests and the glaciers of the 
inner valleys provide a never failing water supply. Rice-fields, gardens, plantain 
and bamboo groves, palm trees, etc. form a scenery of an opulence vying with the 
Malabar coast, Java and Bali. But they are the product of hard work, of innumer¬ 
able irrigation channels winding along the hill sides, and of terrace over terrace 
held by stone and earth embankments. Wherever these are neglected, or where 
the debris every year brought down by the mountain streams render their con- 
stmction impossible as in the Tarai, dense jungle and swamps soon cover the 
country side, infested by mosquitoes, breeding malaria, harbouring tigers and 
leopards. In many places this jungle has made the access to the hills difficult and 
not without danger. The outer ranges form further obstacles. For in most places 
they are a labyrinth of nullas and gorges, covered with cactus jungle, alternating 
only here and there with a forest-covered low ridge. Beyond, there are smaller or 
vaster fertile plains enclosed by hills. But most of this territory again is a mass of 
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gorges, sometimes cut into tlie soft conglomerate or loess hundreds of feet deep 
where decaying terraces and crumbling cliffs and hilj sides create a wild scenery' 

T- of and of New Mexico and 

^imniL ms n the scene of most of the ancient Rajput States, from the Indus 
down to deep into Nepal. On these hills cut out by the rivers, and un the plateaus 
sqi^«d m between tte river itorges and the lulls there arc their castles, foittesses 
and httle towns, whereas all around the slopes are covered with villaves in the 
midsr or rice terraces. 

Bej-ond, Je next set of mountain ranges rises much higher. Tlicir slopes are 
covered with deciduous trees, Ingher up with various pine trees and at last with 
gigantic deodar cedars; and more than half of tlic year snow decks the bare rocks 
and sparse grass of their summits. Here, too, is fertile land. But it is found only 
in amplntheatr^ separated by deep, almost impassable gorges. Tliesc amphitliea- 
tr^ l^ve been formed by the confluence of the mountain rivers, on terraces into 
which atcr on the water ha.s cut a narrower gorge, or on the slopes of debris 
accumulated by some subsidiary rivulet. £ach of these oases of agricultural land 
givt-s subsistance to one or two, nay even to some do^cn villages. Often they 
^d an almost i^lated life, a.s they can be reached only by gorges tlirough which 
the road has to be blasted out of the cliffs, or tl.rough^alJ^s where it L m t 
reconstructed time and again after the devastations of landslides and avalanches; 
or where it has to pass over high meadows and morasses, thick forest or passes 
high up m the mountains which the snow keeps closed at least for liaJf of the year 
Occasionally wider valleys are formed like the main sc^on of Kulu; and here 
srnaU kingdo^ once developed, exercising a loose control over the surrounding 
va cys. But the less accessible valleys generally retained a considerable measure 
of mdepttidence small republics revolting against any interference with their 
internal affairs, though accepting some allegiance to the nearest power. 

Beyond the following mountain ranges die scenery- again changes. The high 
valleys are reached only by the last remnants of tlie Indian monsoon, while bebc 
ako exposed to the cold winds and snow storms of Central Asia. Only grass and 
a very thin, though often beautiful flora cover the bottom of the valleys, and 
very ^casiona^ly some small oasis of arable land can be found. All around them 
pine foiHts, cliffs and glaciers can be seen and, beyond, there rise the rnajectic 
^ow peaks of the inner Himalayan ranges in a pure sky of an incredibly glowing 
blue, or m a grey i^t over which dark shreds of clouds are driven. Villages still 

meSn f competes wiUt the agriculturist, the 

Tibemn witli the Indian, Lamaism with Hinduism. Politically these poor, but 

grandiose valleys have changed hands time and again, being overnir bj! the 
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lior^Qnen of Central Asis and again coioniiscd by Indian peasants, traders, Kajputs 
and s^hui. 

Still further, the Tibetan highlands arc reached, the endless bare desert plains 
with their saltdakes, separated by low ranges, but from time to time lasing them¬ 
selves in canyons of wild mountains interspersetf with unexpected oases; the land 
of the nomads and caravans, and of tlie Lama monasteries and small trading tmvns. 

It is in the forest zone that the most interesting problems await the ethnologist, 
historian aiid archaeologist, although the other zones are also higlily rewarding! 
In the fertile outer hills, between the Siwaiiks and the snow ranges, we find the 
most numerous vestiges of ancient and of later Hindu civilization, from Kushan 
and Gupta times op to die flourishing of "Kangra" art in the late iSth and early 
l^ith centuries, TTie innermost zone of barren higli valleys has been the theatre 
of die dash and interaction between Hindu and Tibetan civilization. But it is the 
intermediate zone of secluded valleys amidst high mountains and deep forests 
which lias sheltered die most interesting remnants of peoples and civilizations 
which elsewhere are lost or can be traced only in sparse vestiges. Widiin this 
zone Chamba is of special importance because in the upper Kavi and the middle 
Chandrabhaga valleys natural protection has been exceptionally potent. In con¬ 
sequence Chamba has harboured a great number of monuments which shed a 
revealing ligJit on some of the obscurest and yet most aucial cliapters of Indian 
history and art, amongst them the tliree temples of Bralimor, Chatrorhi and 
Markula-Udaipur to the study of which this book is devoted. 

Chamba town is easy of acxess, at least during the summer. For it is not far 
from Dalhousie, the beaudful hill station on a high shoulder of the Dhaula Dhar, 
which stands in ample motor connection wiili Pathankot, the temimus of the 
broadgauge railway from Delhi via JuHundur (Jalandhar) and Muklierian, or 
Amritsar, from where the motor toads to Kashmir and Kulu, and the small 
railway line to Kangra-Nagrotah branch off. Since IV47 another motor road, 
passing along the Ravi gorge deep below it, connects Dalhousie also with Chamba 
town, and a beautiful bridle path leads to the same place, through a wonderful 
deodar forest and over the diarming mountain Jake of Khajiar with its ro¬ 
mantic snake temple. But in olden limes both these routes, like a third one via 
Nurpur, Taragarli and the Chuari Pass, were difficult enough to discourage an 
invasion, though quite passable in peaceful times. Chamba town, on the junction 
of the Sal with the Ravi, thougli a fe^v times occupied by enemy armies, Jias, on 
the whole, suffered much less than any of the old towns in the outer hills. But it 
also shared their culture sufficiently to offer little of exceptional interest. 
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Blit higher up the situation is very different, Giurah along the Syuhl river is 
proterted by the passes of Bhalai-Jundh and Pukhri-Dliundh; Brahmor-Trehta 
on the upper Ravi and its tributary^ the Dudhal, can be reached only with tlio 
greatest difficulty through a series of forbidding gorges between Mehla-Basu and 
Chatrarbi, or by crossing a high pass from Dharmsala in the Kangra Valley. Other 
approaches are from Laliui in the half-Tibetan upper Chandrabliaga Valley. But 
that pact of Laliul is, itself, rather difficult of access, and not directly connected 
with the adjoining Tibetan (Ladakh!) province of Zangskar, Both the roads down 
from Kyelang, the centre of trade with Kulu, Spiti and Zangskar or up from Kilar 
b Pangi from where other routes lead to Padar (down the Chiindrabliaga),Zangs- 
kar or Qiurah, are very strenuous, and in some parts evert extremely dangerous. 
All around high mountains, especially the Manimahesh massif b the east, the 
Dhaula Dhar and its extension, thcChattai Dhar and the Pir Pantsai, m the centre, 
and the 2^gskar range in the north, form a forbidding barrier of ice, rocks 
and forests. 

W^hereas the narrowness of the Irehta Valley permits of only few settlements, 
the wide Budhai Valley, in which Bralunor is situated, resembles the most 
licautiful parts of Switzerland. Its people, the Gaddi shepherds and cowherds, 
their wooden houses with balconies like Swiss clialets, their milk production 
complemented by some poor millet fields, vegetable gardens and bee keepbg, 
likewise create an illusion of Switzerland .The neighbourhood of Chatrarhi repeats 
this settbg on a mmoc scale. At Mirkula-Udaipur, m Chamba-Lahul, the junction 
of the Maiyar Nala whh the Chandrabhaga forms a smaller oasis of similar type. 

But amidst this "'Swiss" scenery there stand, in all three places, Hindu temples, 
constructed of heavy beams of the fragrant deodar wood, and erected, as all die 
evidence proves, in the 7th'8th centuries, llie very fact of the existence of wood' 
en temples which, though repaired more than once, still are vestiges of & time 
twelve to thirteen centuries ago, is amazing enough. They arc morc'over richly 
decorated with wooden reliefs, and enshrbe brass statues contemporaneous with 
and hardiy less beautiful than the Central Indian art of die Dud didst and Hindu 
cave temples of Ajanta, Aurangabad, EJIora, etc. formmg an mvaluabie contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of Indian art, For tliose Central Indian monuinenLs are 
generally acknowledged as creations of the Golden Age of Indian art, the Age 
of the Imperial Guptas and of their successors, the Vakatakas, Oialukyas and 
Rashtraku^. 

On a closer analysis the subject proves even more interestbg. Since the middle 
of the 5th century' the Gupta Empire had begun to crumble under the impact of 
a barbarian invasion which temporarily overran it down to Bihar, Malwa and 
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Gujarat. Like the Roman Empire, Gupta civilization withstood this invasion of 
J the Huns, Gurjaras and other semi-nomadic tribes for several centuries, but at 
M the price of a progressive militarization and absorption of the barbarians into 
I its own ranks. 

I But whereas we are comparatively well informed concerning the art of this 
I period in Central India, the Deccan and the South, in northern India we have to 
jj scrape together the evidence from stray finds here and there, all that is left after 
I the endless destruction wrought by the wars between the successor dynasties of 
S* the Guptas, the invasions of the barbarian leaders Mihiragula and Toramana, the 
.. Gurjaras under the semi-barbarian Pratiharas, the Pala kings from the East, the 
:j R^htrakutas from the South, later of the Chandellas from Central India, and at 
S last wave after wave of Muslim conquerors from Central Asia. But these stray 
I remnants show that this was one of the most beautiful and most interesting 
I phases of Indian art, when the foundations not only of medieval Hindu, but also 
I of Greater Indian and of Buddhist-Chinese art were laid, 
j This destruction of all historical and archaeological documentation is worst in 
I the Panjab which had to bear the brunt of all the successive barbarian invasions. 
But just here in the Panjab we are in face of a set of richly decorated and beau¬ 
tifully preserved wooden temples and their brass images, thanks to the seclusion 
of the inner Himalayan hills. And these very temples belong to a period which 
hitherto has been almost a blank in our knowledge of India’s past. As we shall 
see, they present quite a number of most interesting problems. 

Yet the temples of Brahmor and Chatrarhi have been known for mote than a 
hundred years, as Sir Alexander Cunningham had visited them as far back as 
1839 All of tliem were explored fifty years ago. by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. Their 
inscriptions have been published in his Antiquities of Chamba State, (Calcutta 
1911 ); the historical results, derived from the Chamba and Kulu Vamsavalts 
(genealogies) and other sources have been incorporated into J. Hutchison and J. 
Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States (Lahore 1933), and other antiquities 
and works of art have been described in Dr. Vogel’s Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh 
Museum (Calcutta 1909). It is, therefore, a pity that the second volume of the 
Antiquities never appeared, notwithstanding so many efforts, and that such 
important temples neveiyfoupd ^^j ^ention which they deserve. 

1 A. Cunningham, /l.S.Ky XXI, p* 109, pL XXVIIL 
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As court products they tend to suppress whatei'er is detrimentai to the prestige 
of the dynasty for which they have been composed, so that reigns full of defeats 
and disasters are simply registered as uneventfol. Victories and successes, of 
course, arc mentioned; but also victories gained by those princes merely as vassals 
in the armies of mightier rulers, arc represented as independent achievem^ts 
Finally all start with a mythical pedigree culled from tlie great epics 

and the PurSnas, in order to prove the divine origin of the ruling huuse. Add to 
this the fact diat regnal years are hardly mentioned, and that parallel reigns are 
treated as one subsequent to the other, and it is evident that such can 

be used only if they are constantly coiinterchecked with die help of other vatn- 
jrfiW/j, Insciiptions, and in the light of the general background of the times. 

Before anal^'zing the inscriptions of Meruvarman and the early Chamba tradi¬ 
tions, therefore, wc must first survey the general situation in the Panjab during 
diose centuries. For the Panjab then bad no stable j^opulation. When Alexander 
the Great invaded it in 327’26 B.C., he met a great number of small tribal king- 
doms and republics. Soon after his death ail these small states were incorporated 
into the gigantic Maurya Empire and placed under the control of a viceroy 
residing at Taxila. However, about 185 B*C the empire disintegrated, and north- 
western India was successively overrun by the Bactriau Greek?, the Indo-Parthians 
and the Indo-Scythians, at last becoming an integral part of the Kushan Empire 
(ca, 70*250). During these chaotic times many tribes of the Panjah were pushed 
towards the east, some, like the Malloi (Malavas) ^ as far as Central India. Of 
these various peoples very little is known. The geographical li.sts in the Msihilbha- 
rata^ tltc Purmm and other sacred books of the Hindus merely provide us with 
names. Many tribes evidently were Indians of the utmost West, but the Balili- 
kas Sakas, Kushinas {tlic majority of the ruling class), Tukhiras and Parthians 
were Iranians, and others like the Kush^a kings and the Murundas seem to 
have been of White Him or Turkish stoc k, tho ugh of half-Iranian culture llic 
principal etimic group in the Himalaya seems to have been the Mongoloid Kha- 
whose sc-ttlcments extended from eastern Turkistan (Kashgar) over Kaslmiir 
to Nepal and Assam (Kh^is) ^ To them also the Audumbaras ^ and the Kunm- 


^ These aJ>U5C$, Icnown from mDdem war publicity, arc coinm-cHi Jn Axident fudixn 
'wSCt\p\i0m. 

I A. Banerji f. Efhdr R&s. Soe. XXIII, p. 28 ff.; S. B. Chaudhuri^ inJ. HhL Ou.. XXTV, 

p. 171 ff.; B, Oi. Law, /, U. F. Hi/L Soc. VII, pt 2. p, 35 ff- 
s Bictrijn.^: but M.hn ; mfne vjrknt of Eabikdj = aJicna. 

^ P, C Bagdii, /. ifiJh X, p. lOTff. 

~ G. A. GrieriE^iit Lhiguhfk Swrjtfy of hidrJf voL IX, pi. 4; J. C Powell-PfiCCp /, U\ P. HhL 
IV, pL 2, p. 5 ff. 
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das (Kulmdas) ® probably belonged who in these centuries formed not unimpor- 
t^t local republics in the area of the Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. Later on part of the 
Kimmdas seems to have moved to Kumaon, whereas on die Sutlej we find the 
risb^. on die Beas still the Audumbaras and Kapisdialas, on the Ravi the 
Kathas and Daryas, on the Chenab also Darvas, Khasas and Rajanyas. 

Most of the time these tribes were vassals of tlie Kushans. But on the decline 
of the Imperial Kushanas the Ktinindas formed an alliance widi the Yaudheyas 
and Arjuniiyanas of the Panjab and made themselves independent Soon, how¬ 
ler. they reverted to the yoke of the Sasano-Kushan kings of Afghanistan, and 
then ciune under that of the Imperial Guptas. First Samudragupta (328*376) 
estobhdied his power over the eastern Panjab up to Sialkot, including Kumaon 
republics, and then the great Qiandragupta 1] Vikramaditya 

(37^14) contjuered die whole area up to the Indus and overawed the Sasano- 
Kushins. 

Durmg the last years of Kumaragupta (ca. 445-53), however, a Dmggu (Tun- 
Ju-ku-hun) chieftain, Mihiragula 1 (Mu-ri-kan = Mudi-yen) " in¬ 
vaded Khot^, Kaslimir and Candhara (Swat Valley) and attacked the Gupta 
^pire. As he cannot be identical with the well known Ephthalite king Mihira- 
^ a, son of loramana, these Tunguse probably were the same as the Pushyami- 
^as who according to Indian sources fell on the Gupta Empire before, and then 
in ct^p^y with the White Huns. Mihiragula I later on returned to his home 
country 1 hose Tunguse who had Joined the White Huns seem to have settled at 
last m Marwar and Gujarat« Mihiragula I was followed by the Ephthalites a 
ami-Iran^peo^ple, who for some time had been vassals of the Central Asi'an 
Huns, and therefore were also called “WhiteHuns’* ‘5, By427theyliadestablislied 

Hutektsofl-Vo^d, op. dt,, I, p. 21^ f. ' * 

p. \cOtL pL 2 . p 52 if., p. L. /. fj. P. Uht. Sot. XXIII. 

S'. “ “S7 ^ '“'5 “”?• *«'«• 'i-' (H. G««. /. C. 

tarpd in sotnTSL .In Kx- ^ ^ proiKKuiced Moapol type whidi cv«i today cha be 
V.P. Shdj. ia fl. Subbawo, trod, ! 97 
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an empire in Turkistan^ and bands of them soon joined the Pushyamitras. About 
470 at last they likewise invaded the Gupta £mpiie and defeated Skandagupta 
(ca. 455-7^) who, however, at last succeeded in beating them off. His death was 
followed by a succession of weak princes on the imperial throne. The empire 
broke up, and the EphthaJite viceroys Toramana and MihiraguJa li overran 
northern India up to Pataliputra (Patna in Bihar), Malwa and Gujarat. Again the 
Indians succeeded in stemming this avalanche about 527, but apparently at the 
price of tremendous sacrifices, llie now all-powerful military governors of the 
provinces became independent, and soon tlie last puppet emperors were super¬ 
seded by several d)Tiasties of military rulers, all of whom struggled for the defence 
of India against the barbarians. First about 527 Yaiodharman of Malwa “ 
defeated the £phthalitcs who retired to Kashmir. And even from there he expelled 
them temporarily. Ultimately tfie nucleus of the Epiitfaalites seems lo have been ab¬ 
sorbed into the Turkish ruling class of Afghanistan, the Turki-Shahls But 
whole tribes were apparently st-ttled in the interior of India, and later merged 
into the various Rajput dans. 

But at the very time that the Ephtlialites disappeared from the scene, the Gur- 
jaras appeared upon it They seem to have been dragged into India by the White 
Hun invasion. In order to weaken the Ephthalites, the Indian statesmen apparently 
had played tliem out against tlieir former leaders in encouraging them to set up 
tlicir OW'D principalities But soon they became no less a nuisance iuid danger 
to the Indian kingdoms than the Ephtlialites. The Pusliyabhutis of Thanesar, the 
Maukharis of Kanauj, the later Guptas of Malwa, and the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
(Saurashtra) were kept busy holding them in check. Slowly they fonned a series 
of states along the Thar desert, the Takka kingdom in the Pan jab west of the 
Ravi, tlie Pratihira kingdom of Mandor and Bhinmai in Marwar (Jodhpur), that 
of Broach in Gujarat and another at f^asik in northern Maharashtra. Yet, 
these states do not yet exhaust the expansion of tlic Gurjaras. For other clans, 
ancestors of the Kachhwalia and Tomar Rajputs, must have settled in the Jaipur- 
Gwalior area, and, as we shall see, also in the Panjab Himalaya. Towards the 
end of the 8th century the Pratiliaras of Avanti, a branch of the Bhinmai dynasty, 
began to absorb all other Gurjara kingdoms and to expand thetf empire over the 
whole of northern India, from tJic borders of Bihar to the Ravi in the Panjab, to 

aioilLi Ltias; A, F. R. Hoetnk. J.R.4S. 1909. p, B9ff, 

,l T***?*! ^ «. 565. in atIknEc with the SasinUn Khm«u Armhiiwln, 

S. Cnautlhun, Ind. Hut. Qu. XXVI, no. 2, p. U8ff. 

G. A, Grienon, t>f>. at. 

V. B. Mulita, Attnah Btandofiat Or. Ra. Iniu XXXJ. p. 250ff. 

10 &t S. Vats and D. B, Diskatkai, Ind. XXV, p. 22 S ff. 
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the Mahi in Gujarat and over Sauiashua. Henceforward nothing more was heard 
of a Gurjara upper class, because it became merged into the Rajputs-**, Only its 
most backward nomadic brethren have preserved their identity, the Gujars who 
today arc found in the Northwest Frontier Province, the western Himalaya, the 
Panjab, Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces), Rajasthan, Malwa, Gujarat and Sau- 
rishtra 

As already mentioned, the military dynasties which had succct'dcd the Imperial 
Guptas, kept also the Gurjaras outside the heart of Hindu civilization. Prabha- 
karavardhana and later Ilarshavaidhana of Tlianesax and I,^varavarman of Ka- 
nauj inflicted severe defeats on the Huns, whereas IsSnavarman Maukhari over* 
came tlie Sulikas "who had an army of countless galloping horses'', some time in 
the second half of the 6th century, and his successor Sarvavarman "had thrown 
aloft in battle the troops of the Humis” It is under these circumstances not easy 
to define the exact western frontier line between Indians and barbarians. From 
the Nitmand **, copperplate grant of Maharaja Mahabwianta Samudrasena, as 
well as ftom exctllent late Gupta sculptures found at Agroha near Hissar**®, 
Kapalmochan and Pinjaur*®, we may conclude that Indian rule extended up to 
the Sutlej, perhaps even as far as the upper Beas Valley. The empire of the great 
Harshavardhana of Tlianesar (606'647;8) extended up to the Ravi But those 
western territories, i.e, the kingdoms of Jalondhara (Trigarta-Kangra in the Beas 
Valley), BraJunapura and ^tadiu (on the .Sutlej) were merely vassals acknowled' 
ging his suzerainty, Kuluta (Kulu) seems to liave been under his direct control; 
but the matter is not tjuite clear. What happened during the chaotic years sub- 
secjuent to Harshavardhana's death, is not known. But when about 730 Lalitaditya- 
bfuktilplda of Kaslunir attacked Ya^varman of Kanauj (ta. 725-52), he had to 

•JO D, R. flhjnilaritaf, hid. Am, XL, p. 7 ff,, BhupeodraAitth Djtta, /. & OfisjA Rtt. Sac. 

XXVII, p. If.; O. R. lihnenfeb, Mother Right in India, Hyderahad^Bombiy 15>dl; Nihar-R.inj.w 
Ray, tnd. Hiii, Qn, TV, p. 7d0/f. 

D. Ibbctson, £- D. MaclAgan and t l. A. Rose, A Ghitciry of Tri^f and CajM of tho Pnnjdh 
and M. 1^. Frontitr Frotfhea, vol. II, Laliure l^Ili W. Crewke, Tha Trthu attd Cast*/ nf iht 
Idofib-Wttttm praviucoJ and Ondh, Calcutta 1S9(5; G, H, D»ai, A Ghtsary of Tr'ihtr and Rnttf 
in fhi Bafoda Stasv, Baroda 1912. llii: Jats, Mers, and vuiom odicr clans seem to go bock to the 
same orj^iu. 

5!iJ R. C Majumdar, /. RibtH & Otitsa Res. Sor. IX, p. ill N. Ray, lnd» Hht. Qn,, Dec. 
1927; R. K. Mockurli, Harsha, lundon-Calcutta 192ti; R. S. Tripoli, Hiiiorj of Kaitanj, Benares 
1937. 

is* £. A. Pines, The Mafthborh, Madms 193^i R. S. TiipatliJ, Hhiaty of Kanauj, Benares 1937; 
D. C Sircar, f.AS.B, XI, Letters, no. 2, p. 69 ff. 

J F. Fleet, Op. cit. p. 286. 

8u Now in the Jiast Punjab Mtisetun. 

A. Cunningham, A. S. R. XIV, p. 70 and 73, 

27 R. S. Tripthi, /, Bibat & Omsa Ret. So(, XVIII, p. 296 ff. 
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fight for three years until he could advance on tlie latter a capital Thb seems 
to show that also Yasovamunb empire had extended far to the west, probably 
likewise up to the Ravi. After his defeat in 733 Yaiovarman became Lalitaditya's 
vassal, but seems to have acted os his Indian viceroy, when In 74.7 die invasion 
of the Tibetan king Khri'lde*btsug'brtan'ines-*ag-t 5 homs (705-55) called the king 
of Kashmir home and to Central Asia, Archaeological evidence makes it appear 
probable tliat Yasovarman and his successors continued to rule over the eastern 
Ponjab undl ca, 770. 

The kings of the Ayudha dynasty of Kanauj ■*, and later the Pratihlras seem 
to have maintained tlie same frontier line. Dharmapala (ca. 77D'3l5) and Deva- 
pala (ca, 815-854) of Bengal advanced deep into the western Himalaya, Kumaon 
(Kedamath and (^karna) and probably even further west^^. Thus, when ChakrS- 
yudha was installed at Kanauj, he was acknowledged also by a great number of 
tribes in the Panjab including the Kiras in the western. Himalaya. According to 
the Pehoa (Karnal district) inscription (A.D. Sd2), Miliira Bhoja 1 Pratiliara 
(836-85) controlled all the provinces up to the Ravi Archaeological evidence 
corroborates these conclusions. Late Gupta ardiiteeturc and stray sculptures (7th- 
early 8tli centuries) can be traced in the Simla States, Kulu, Kangra, Choraba, even 
at Asarur (the Gurjara capital of Takkadesa) west of the Ravi, but not beyond. 
The original Sandhya Devi temple of Jagatsukh in Kulu belongs to a Style group 
which we have to associate with the Kanaiij of the Ayudha dynasty^ and Pala 
bronze.s have been found both in Kulu and at Chatiarhi In Chamba, 

From all these facts w-e can conclude that despite periodical barbarian invasions 
the eastern Pan jab up to the Ravi, including Kangra and Kulu, the southern and 
eastern borderlands of Chamba, belonged to the Kanauj (-Thanesac) empire, 
whether under Yasodharman, tlic Maukharis, Pushyabhutis, Yasovarman, the 
Ayudhas or P rati haras. How'ever, it should be noted that in none of these later 
documents any of the ancient tribes of the eastern Pan jab Himalaya are mentioned 
any more. That they canJiot have completely disappeared, is evident from the fact 


39 H. Goeti, f.BS.R.AS. XXVII, pt 1, p. 4jff, — IV, p, 126 ff. 

R. S. Tcipsthi, Hhtffty fif Kanmj. Beoifcs 1937. 

90 Rajen<IraLil f.AS.B. XLVH, pt 1, p. 384 ff.; J. C Powill-Prfre, 9p. tfl, B, C Ijw, 

Sowe Kth^tiyit Trikt/ oj Amitni India. Gaicultsi 1924 of KljnbojjlS); E. T. Atkiiuoo, The 

dmalayon Dhtriftt of itw N. U>'. Prap, AlbHahad 1884, II, p. 486. 

91 JlajendtB. 12 ] Mitn, op. cit, Tnpsithi, Op. tit. 

33 Cp. G. Bullion, Ep. Ind. r, p. 184. Pehoa. = Pfithudika la in the Kamal Di-itrict, but one of 
the contrlbuh'nf parties, subjects of Bhojs, was the inhabitnnts of ^lAkiulika = Slii»kpui in 
Lahore Dl. Sec also the Sirai irtscription of Bhoja’s rei^jn (D. K. Sahni, Ep. lud. XXI, p. 293 ^. 

99 A, Ctinningham, A. 5, R., II, p, 260. 
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dwl the Khasas and Kunindas (Kanets) exist even today *■*, But in later centuries 
they were reduced to serfs, ruled over and exploited by a. ne^' ruling class of 
RSnas and Thakurs, claiming to be also kshatriyas ft is true, tlic '|liakurs 
were latecomcn, mainly refugees iminigrating after the defeat of Prithvi M| 
III Qiauhan by the Muslims in 1192. But tlie Ri^ are a much older social cl a ss, 
though of unknown origin, as there is no reliable evidence of their Rajput rank 
before the lOlh century, In part of the mountains at least, however, Gurjaras 
must have settled. 

For the Western Paharl dialect which now is spoken in BhadrawMi, Padar and 
Pangt on the ChandrahLiaga (Chenab) in Chamba, Kulu, Mandi, Suket, most 
of Bilaspur and in tlie foimet Simla States, lower Bashalir, Sirmur and Jaunsar^ 
Bawar in Kumaon {up to some miles west of Mussoodc) differs but slightly 
from Cujari, the language of the Gujars, the descendants of the ancient Gurja- 
ras ***. Both the Bharata NatyalSstra and Varlam ihira observe that the Khasas 
adopted tlie Bahlika" language whi^ in this case, can mean only GuJarT, as tlie 
Gurjaras had come from Central Asia, and as there are no vestiges of any other 
language from the Bahlika country, Balkh. But as all sucli imposittons of a new 
language in the course of history were the resuit of colonixation or conquer (c.g, 
Latin in Spain and France, Arabic tn North Africa, French in Canada, Dutch in 
South Africa, English in Canada, Australia and India), the introduction of a 
GujarT dialect like Western Pahan can be understood only as the result of a 
Gurjara conquest or occupation. 

In tlie same area — and, to some degree, also in the adjoining districts to the 
east and ti'cst a very characteristic type of costume predominates which else* 
where is not know-n in India except with some of the Gujars nor in the 
adjoining Tibetan highlands but which has affinities with eastern Afghanistan, 
the Pamir region, and even with sporadic etlmographic remnants factlier w'est. 
The sole exception in this respect is the Brahmor area; but even there the same 
costume must originally have been worn, as the present population, the Gaddis, 
have a traclition that they had immigrated from tlie plains not very long before 


a* n^son, etc, Chfuary', Pf/afidi States Gasellwrji 1504-1 St0, 

J- Hutdi'jon and Vo^d, op. rrf„ 

G. A. Griction, r/f. 

h' ^“***“"- It. F s#t ftiso CAimia SMf Lahofe 
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die Muslim conquest of northern India, j,e. probabiy about 1000 Likewise, the 
aichaeological monuments both of western Chstmba (Churah and Pangi) and 
of Kulu show nondndhm features which point to Central Asian sources, distantly 
related to, yet different from the Iranian tradition The anthropologicat evi¬ 
dence, unfortunately, is less satisfactory, as at present the population in most areas 
is very mixed. However, even in this respect in Bhadrawah, Qiucaii, Pangi, Kulu 
and western Kumaon an ethnic strain related to eastern Iran and the Pamir Hin- 
dukush region (Galchas, W^akhanis, Kafirs ■‘i) can be recogni/ed. AU these feat¬ 
ures fit in exactly with what we know about tiic ancient Gurjaras, or at least what 
w'e have reasons to surmise with regard to them. 

However, a Gurjara occupation of the Western Pahuri area can have taken 
place only in the 6th or 7th century, for it is in the 6th century that tlie Gurjacas 
are first mentioned among the barbarians sxvccping down on the late Gupta 
w'orid; in tlie 7tii century they had already settled down in kingdoms of their 
ow'n, whereas betw'een die 8th and lOdi century they again vanished from the 
historical scene. May we assume that die Western Pahkil area had once been also 
a Gurjara kingdom? II would not be surprising. For although die adjoining 
Pan jab has not preserved such clear linguistic traces of Gurjara occupation as the 
Western Pahari area, we know diat from the 7th to the il)th century the middle 
PanJab, west of the Ravi, formed the Gurjara kingdom of Takka, (Taki)-desa, 
under princes bearing the Avar-Turkish title Alakhana (Il-Klw). Tlie memory 
of this kingdom still survives in town-names like Gujrat and Gujranwala, Other 
place-names mdicating original Gurjara occupation are found through the moun* 
tains west of the Ravi up to the frontiers of the former Chamba State all over 
the territory of the old Balor-Basolili principality. 

But if such a Gurjara kingdom had exfst^, we should expect at least some 
reference to it, even diough its identity might not be evident immediately. Now, 
our two prindpal sources for the geography of India in the 7th century, the 
Brifjat-Samhitd of Varahamihira and the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiiang-tsang (Hiueti Tsang) *■', mention no Gurjaras in tlie Panjab Himalaya, 
but among a number of imidendfiable other tribes a prominent kingdom of Brah- 

89 Stait Gas,[ HutchuDn-Va^l, 0 p, fit. [, p. Z7i (Second tnditiDn; the firet, referring 

to the Gsddt Brahinias and Ra|put$, will be duciis&cd bcliiw). 

19 H, Goctv, ItiJ, Cult. XITI, no. 2, p. 122 ff„ 19W; Pm, 6 lh hd. Hitt. Canmit, Aliearb 
ip45, p. t7S-iHa 

G. Scott Robertson. 7hs Kafirj of iht Hmdukmh, London 1395; Fr. RaUd. Hhtofj of Afjn- 
kiui, vqL III; R. G, Latham, t>it<tfpth'e EtA»ohgy, U. p. 230 ff. 

IS DF. M, Mac Govern, ap. eit. 

J. F. Fleet, tnd, tint, XXll, p. 1(59; E, Sach an. AJbtrunft InJia, I, p. 299ff., London l9tQ, 

** Tliotdis WaLteis, Oft Ytfja Chuaag't Travtli in india, 1, p. 329 ff, Londim 19U4. 
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mapura. As the ancient name of Brahmor in Chamba was Brahmapuraand 
as the most interesting monuments there belong to the 7th century, it is tempting 
to identify Brahmor with the Brahmapura of Varahamihira and Hsiian-tsang. But 
the matter proves to be not so simple. Hsiian-tsang does not mention Brahmapura 
in Chamba at all, though he gives detailed descriptions of its next neighbours, 
Kulu as well as the Jalandhara kingdom which then covered the Kangra valley. 
On the other hand, he speaks at length of Brahmapura being 300 li (i.e. 50-60 
miles) north of Matipura on the Jamna, not far from the present Hardwar, More¬ 
over two copperplate grants found at Taleswar in Kiunaon purport to have 
been issued from a town Brahmapura, not far from Karttikeyapura, the present 
Baijnath in Kumaon. Cunningham sought the Brahmapura kingdom in that 
district. But though c^uite a number of places have been proposed by various 
scholars, it has proved impossible to identify Brahmapura with any archaeological 
site in Kumaon'*'^). Moreover, the distances given by Hsiian-tsang do not work 
out, and even the situation of the hypothetical Brahmapura had to be changed 
to the north-east of Matipura, whereas the pilgrim mentions it as being due 
north of it. The most decisive objection, however, to this identification is that 
Hsiian-tsang mentions a vast kingdom, and that also Varahamihira lets it appear 
to have been an important state, whereas the identification with a place in Ku¬ 
maon permits only of the existence of a tiny and obscure principality. 

We have, therefore, to approach the problem from another angle. Hsiian- 
tsang’s description refers, in the first place, not to a town Brahmapura, but 
to a kingdom, 4000 li in circuit "with mountains on all sides" Now, the old 
Chinese li was something like or Ve of a mile. The Brahmapura kingdom, 
therefore, must have had a circumference of 630 to 800 miles. These measure¬ 
ments, of course, cannot be taken too literally as at that time exact cartographic 
surveys were unknown and as we do not know the exact course of the frontier 
line of Brahmapura. Nevertheless, some estimate is possible. In the whole course 
of Indian history the Himalayan kingdoms hardly ever expanded into the plains 
and rarely into the Tibetan highlands. From Hsiian-tsang’s account it is clear not 
only that Brahmapura was situated within the mountains, but also that the outer 
Himalayan hills were included in otlier kingdoms, Takidesa (Che-kia), Jalan¬ 
dhara (She-lan-tu-lo), Satadru (She-to-tu-lo). Thus the Brahmapura kingdom can 

45 Vogel, Antiquities, p. 7, -^.5.J?. 1902-OJ, p. 239. 

46 Y. R. Gupte, Ep. Ind. XIII, p. 109. 

4T T. D. Gairola, /. U. P. Hist. See. XVI, p. 72; J. C. Powell-Price, ihid. XVIII, 1945. p. 214 ff.;; 
and IV, p, 5 ff.; E. T. Atkinson, op. at. voL 11, p. 453, 468. 

48 The circumference of Brahmapura town is stated to be only 20 li, i.e. ca. 3-4 miles. 
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not luve had a diatnetre of mote than 50-70 sniles* If we should thus rouglily allot 
twice 50 oi 70 miles to its southeastern and narthwestern frontiers, 500-700 miles 
still are left for its northeastern and southwestern frontiers. !fi other words, the 
Brahniapura kingdom must have extended over 250-350 miles, i,e. it must have 
covered most of the Pan jab Himalaya^, from western Kumaon up almost to the 
Banihal Pass^^ 

Now tliis is practically the area of die present Western Palim dialect 
extending from some miles west of Mussoorie to Bhadrawah on the Chandra- 
bhaga and to the mountain ranges enclosing the Kaslimir Valley on the southeast. 
In other directions the parallel is also striking. In the districts which in the 7th 
cetitury ore mentioned as belonging to other kingdoms, Jalandliara or Satadru, 
today not Western Pahari, but Panjabi is spoken; and upper Dashahr whither — 
AS wc shall see later on — during the Gurjaxa occupation die indigenous rulers of 
Kulu are reported to have retreated, likewise is outside the sphere of Western 
Pahari. 

Finally, botii HsUan-tsang and Varalramiliira mention that north of Brahma- 
pura there was Suvarnagotra or Suvarnabhu^mi), the "Gold Qjuntr}'*'' Tliis 

-U* Miich fonfminri has b«n oe;it«d by the precoaedved tdw ihat all htlJ stales iml b«n 
Snull Hsuang-tsan^'s express st^ements of the considerable size uF aJl Khese kin^domK (ICuhrnir 
7000 li cirnimfmrnccp Kulu SOW, Nepal 4000) hive^ therefore, been distegarded^ This misunder¬ 
standing apparently h due lo st prelection of modem pDiitinl conrepes into the so different ecHi- 
didom of Irdia'5 past. The Jinciem Endian stale coosisted, on the ave^a^, of a rather midll terruoiy 
direct under the siiiiemin kin^ or empcEur (cunesponding ro the medieval Eumpean myaJ demesne) 
surrounded hy a vast ttnitory ruled by vissak, tributary tribes and principalities a^oowledging 
merely a noniinal affLUation. The frontiers were ufterJy undefined and overlapped with those of the: 
ticiglibouhng powers, a$ the p«ipl« of the frontier belt paid allegiance and tribute now to this, now 
to tlut over lord In conscciuence, a could be must cKtenslve under a strong ruJer, ti> shrink ti> 
aimers nothing under fl weak prince Such conditions have obtained in India even in the ISth 
cenrury'i and in Nepal up to the present day. Hauan-tsang, accepted the maadmum dainis. Per 
as a QunoK he accuslomcd not only to the idminislfation of vast provinces, but also to an 
ideology which treated independent small states etther as rebels or as Jnsignificanr barbariims 
tolerated by the induIgcDcc of the Son of Heaven. Qn the whole Eiis statements cm be 3ccL^[:d. 
Under the Gonandiya and Karkofa nalm Kashmir was the suKerain of part of the Ran jab and 
Fdfljab Hirmlay .1 and pcobobLy even of part of Afghanistan, Nepal wa* under Aniluvammn ai tbe- 
zemith of its puwcir. The rHim of Kidu, however, scans to kzve been in jbeyanne in Ksuan-h!ang's 
tfme^ but may h.tve been correct in the preceding century. Because of the overlapping of Oie various 
claims for suzerainty, boweveir, the aggregate of Hsiian-tsang's figures Is much too high. Cf. Simil 
Chjudra Ray, inj. Hhi, Qri. XXX, p 89 f. 

VarJhamihira's tipproadi is dilfeient. Living in One of the new, not yet stabilized Gurjara king¬ 
doms, Eie disregards those maximum claims of ssuzciainty acccptixj by HRuan-tsang. He n^entions 
the cotmtries or town$ which % virtue of their culcuraJ superiority exercised it, and cmnncnitcs the 
txiE>Gi surrounding them, however avaidlng to defini: tbclr ephanerrous polilicaj affiliations. 

5^ G. A. Gnerson, df. 

Gi Haian-tsang gives its position: To the cast Tu-han (Tibet), to the north Khcrfan, to the west 
Sin-p'o-ho, he. Mo-lo-po = Marpo = UdaJeh. 
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is Sarthol the Gold Country” of the Tibetans east of Rudok, known both to 
Greeks and Indians by hearsay from earliest times. Very Uttle gold trade could 
pass through Kumaon and the principal trade routes from Sarthol to India 
were along the Sutlej or through Lahul and Kulu and thus went through the 
Western Pahari area The ancient Brahmapura kingdom, therefore, must have 
been identical with the present area of the Western Pahari dialect. And as we 
have to make allowance for a frontier belt in which the Gujarl-Western Pahari 
language could not get a firm hold, we may add Lahul (later reconquered by 
*e Tibetans). And this Brahmapura kingdom must have been a Gurjara king¬ 
dom, which is corroborated by the other, ethnological and archaeological evidence 
already mentioned 

. ^'here the capital of this kingdom, Brahmapura proper, was situated, 

is a more difficult question. Naturally we should infer that this must have been 
ra apura-Brahmor in Chamba, situated in the very heart and in the best 
e ensible valley of the state. And this may possibly have been the case, at least 
smce e ater 7th century. But all the earliest monuments of Brahmor were erected 
y raja Meruvarman who, for reasons elsewhere to be discussed, has been dated in 
the late 7th cen^ry, and as temples are an essential part of a capital, this makes 
e impression that he was the actual founder of Brahmor. This is also the inter¬ 
pretation given by the Vamsavall which says that the site was selected by Meru¬ 
varman s father Ajyavarman, a short time before his abdication and death. Un- 


192A Chronicles of Ladakh, Calcutta 

rpnr«pn"^ ^Wfields in Nan Khorsum Province, especially at Thok Jalune even today 

^ 276, 284, 394; W. Filchner, Em Forscher-Leben, Wiesbaden 1950 d 247 

S3 washings m Dardistan, at Yolkan near Khotan, near Kopa in the Kwenllm. ^ 

r j^port through Kumaon only the gold washings of Daba (31® 12': 79® 55'^ on the 
up^r Sutlq and on the Manasarowar Lake (30® 40': 81® W) can be considered the first are 
India) second extinct today (Information supplied by the Geological Sur\^ey of 

^ With LadalA for the import of iron, copper, also of silver and gold. 

56 A J Kashmir via the Indus-Dras route. 

5T Th«e Gmiaras Op. at. II, p. 476, Lahul was occupied by Brahmor ca. 600. 

hana’s account of thp neither in the Rajalaraiigm} nor by Varahamihira. But Kal- 

Kajihmir dynasty, under which alone they could have been in contact with 

of w:iror^Lr5* chapters folhana mentions othe TtS 

- - hetween-Kas^ 

Takkadesa nor those of 

this lesn^ 7 well known from other reliable documents. Thus his silence in 

term for the most ^ demonstrate later on, Gurjara was merely a coUective 

enumerates those individSl tli£ political movement. Varahamihira, however, 
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fortunately this king is not found in Meruvarman’s own inscriptions who calls his 
fa*er Devavarman or Divakaravarman. The latter is known also to the Vamsa- 
v^i but separated from Meruvarman by an interval of four other princes, in- 
c u ing Ajyavarman If any truth can be culled from this confused tradition 
It IS only this that Brahmor had been founded just before the accession of Meru¬ 
varman. Now, it is interesting that the Vamsavalt mentions the foundation of an 
^rlier Brahmapura by a legendary king Maru who in this late chronicle has taken 

e p ace of the real ancestor of the Brahmor dynasty, Mushunavarman. But the 
earlier Bralunor is said to have been in Kashmir. Whether such a place ever 
existed, is difficult to say. Perhaps we come nearer to a solution when we realize 
that the name Brahmapura occasionally was given to any town where Brahmins 
were settled as the Gurjaras seem first to have acknowledged the suze- 

ramty o Kashmir Brahmapura may originally have been the name of a moving 
royal camp where also the Brahmins attached to the king were living. 

In any case, in the early 7th century Brahmapura was not far from Matipura- 
Hardwar. Hsiian-tsang’s statement, A.D. 643, that the kingdom was 300 li (i.e. 
50-60 miles) north of the latter place, may refer merely to the frontier. For 
exactly there, in Chaunsa-Bawar, some 6 miles west of Mussoorie, the area of the 
Western Paharl dialect ends 

But it seems probable that also its capital cannot have been very distant from 
the place where Hsuan-tsang learnt so much about it. Possibly this eastern situa- 
tton of the Brahmapura capital may even have been enforced by the Indian over- 
lord who thus hoped easily to overawe and control his vassals. 

In this connection the Taleswar grants appear in their proper light. They are 
orgeries, but old ones not later than the 8th century., probably even of the 7th 
century. Their contents seem genuine and their royal seals are cast from a genuine 
earlier seal: probably they were merely illegal substitutes for genuine copperplates 
accidentally lost in those troubled times. They mention a capital Brahmapura 
not far from Karttikeyapura, the present Baijnath in Kumaon, and a number of 

58 Dr. Vogel believes for very convincing reasons that Aiyavarman and his three predecessors 
were m reality the successors of Meruvarman. See Hutchison-Vogel, op. cit., vol I p 276-81 
69 Hutchison-Vo^l. op. cil I pp. 72, 105; II, p. 416; also A. Cunningham, Ancknt Geography 
of India, pp. 137, 144, 145. Kashmir was then ruled by the "Gonandiya" dynasty according to 1^1- 
l^a. However confused its record, so much is clear that the famous Hiina leaders Mihiragula and 
Toramana were reckoned to it, and also most other princes must have been half-barbarians 

60 H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta 1931, I, p. 476. Svapneivara inscrip- 

tioxi, Bhubandwar, Orissa, ^ 

61 Also the population of this area resembles the Dogtas but not the Kumaonis. 

62 D. C Sircar, Bharatiya Vidya, XII, 1951, p. 149. — Y. R, Gupte, Ep. Ind. Kill, 1915-16 
P-109 ff. 
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villages most of which can likewise be identified. Tliis Bfahmapura, tentatively 
identified with Lakhanpuf, may indeed prove to be the Gurjara capital of Hsuan- 
tsang's time. 

But w'hat is most interesting, is the names of tlie kings Vishnuvannanj Vrislja- 
varman, Sri Agnivarinan and Dvijavarman, or Dyutivarman, of the lunar race 
, l*hcse names arc different from those of the earliest Suryavamst 
(solar race) kings of Bralunapiira*Braiimor, notwitlistanding the common suffix 
I'arman. They represent a related, but evidently different, earlier dynasty of which, 
however, only Sri Agnivarman seems to have been of some importance. Tlie 
dates of their successive reigns are not known as the two grants merely refer to 
die regnal years of Dyutivarman and Vishnuvarman (who, moreover, in grant B 
is treated as the last ruler, whereas in tlie seals he is counted as the earliest one). 

More results can be expected from an analysts of tlie Brahmor^aiamba tradi¬ 
tion. For although die Chamha is not free from serious errors and mis¬ 

constructions, it is, on the whole, corroborated by the inscriptions and the tradi¬ 
tions of ^e neighbouring states, and it contains some amount of most valuable 
information which justifies at least a tentative reconstruction of the history of the 
obscure period with which we are concerned. 

The pedigree of the Brahmor kings In the Vam^Bvdt^^ is as follows: Maru 
(immigrated from Hindustan to iCalapa and then founded Brahmapura 1), 
Jayastambha, Jalastarabha, Maliastamblia, Adi varman, Devavarman, Mandara, 
Kantara, Pragalbha(ka), Ajyavarman (.settled at Brahmor), Meru var man (built 
the Brahmor temples), SuvarMvarman, LakslimJvarman (pestilence, Kira invasion, 
fall of the Brahmor State), Mushanavarman (lost on the flight and found in a 
cave, grows up at the court of Suket, reconquer.? Brahmor), IJarhsavarman, 
Saravarman, Sainyavarman (Senavarraan), Sujanavannan, Sahilavarman (founder 
of Chamba town), Yugakaravarman. The later rulers we need not discuss in this 
context, as with S^ilavarman and Yugakaravarman fairly safe historical ground 
is reached. But most of the preceding rajas would otherwise be unknowm, except 
those mentioned in the inscriptions of Meruvarman which, on palacographic 
grounds, are to be placed somew'here about A.D. 700 
Tlie pedigree of Meruvarman s inscriptions and of tlie Gum (Sivapuri) inscrip¬ 
tion ot Samanta Ashiidha-deva reveal.s a number of interesting divergences: 
Moshiina as the ancestor of the dynasty, next comes an undefined gap, tljcn 
Adityavarman, Balavannan, Divakaravaiman, Meruvarman. King Maru Is not 

Vo^l, Afitiiftiititi p, 78 ff. 

u ’’ 1502-05, p. 259 ; HiacbiiOti-Voget, gb. (it, J p 278, 

«« Vogel, Afilifuities, p. l4?., pi. XI. 
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mentioned at all. This is not sujcprising. For Meruvarnian had mereljf claimed to 
be a buryavamlT. Ifcwever, the authors of the Vnmiuvall felt it necessary to trace 
the complete pedigree of the dynasty back to its divine origin. Now tn most 
Rajput vafhtmmifs king M;iru, tlie “restorer of kshiHriya rule at the end of the 
Kali (barbarian rule» but also Buddhist-Jain) Age'’ Is made the heros eponymos 
of hfarude^a (Marwar), the early home of the Gurjaras in India and of the first 
Gurjara-Fratiliiira kingdoms of Mandor and Bhinmal, thus linking up the mythic 
pedigrees of the Furanat and epics with the ruling Gurjata families. 

Though this link ts artificial, there are no sufficient reiisons for doubting the 
subjective honesty of the Rajput claim to descent from the early divine heroes 
ol tlte epics and Fmatjax. Wc know that those sagas had a ver)' long growth before 
they were put down in writing, and that during this period of oral tradition the 
heroes of many tribes and states wore included who in reality could never have 
had a share in the original “War of tlie Ten Kings” mentioned in tlie Rigveda 
As Indian tribes W'cre living even in die Pamirs and in the heart of Afghanistan, 
and as not only Buddliism, but also Saivism, Vaishnavism and other less ortliodox 
cults flourished there, we have to surmise that in those western frontier areas 
of Indian civilization the great hidian epics were known also. For tiuitc a number 
of these people, even the distant Kamboja nomads of the Pamir, are mentioned 
amongst the participants in the great battle between the Kauravas and Pandavas, 
or in tlie w'ars of Krishna. But in the versions circulating amongst these frontier 
tribes, probably the achievements of the local princes had been more elaborated, 
and their status glorifkd. Primitive chieftainship always claims divine origin, 
and as tti Muslim times some of these local dynasties claimed descent from Iskan* 
dar (Alexander the Great) we may likewise assume that in earlier limes they 
boasted of Rima, Arjuna, Krislupa, etc. as their ancestors. But, as the Indians 
east of the Fanjab looked dow'n on these frontier people as semi-barbarians, it Is 
not surprising that those stories w'ere not incorporated into the epics and PttMim 
known to us, but that likewise the same claims were revived when the frontier 
tribes invaded India proper. 

However, although in die Vamidvaii Mushuna was transformed from tlie ear¬ 
liest known ancestor of Meruvarman into a considerably later descendant, the 
traditions connected with his name were preserved. And these are higlily revealing. 
For his mother is said to have lost the newly born infant on her flight after the 
disastrous defeat of Lakslunlvarman by the Klrus and the fall of Brahinor, that 
die child was found in a cave in the company of many mice, and that later on it 

(to The situation has been eiiactly ibc saiuc at with tbe *'£aialuguc of ihips" in Hornet's llin\ Qt 
with the suhstdioty efics to the SMhijma, 
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grew up, ^known, until Mushunavajinan could recover his kingdom. Tliis story 
contains all the traditionni elements of a primitive hero-founder of a dynasty and 
e, the foundling (Moses, Gijgamesh, etc.) amongst animals (Romulus and 
Remus, etc.) and the youth in obscurity and difficnity. Vt^hat here is interesting 
J5 the ^ory of his discovery in a cave full of mice, a typical rationali 2 ation of a 
barbar^ tot^istic ancestor myth-^ In the this story was transferred 

to a place after UkshmTvarman because the, apparently liistoricol, capture of 
Bralunor offered just the suitable background for the legend. Another raja with 
a somewhat sumiar name was eliminated from the royal pedigree, namely Mrityuh- 
jay^arm;in, whom we know from the ProU-rX-gaia inscription «*. 

1 I "k[? of Maru-Mushunavarmon alio look harharian. Jayastambha, 

jal^tambha Mahastambha. Names ending in the word sfamh^a d^here are 
unknown m India with the exception of two dynasties, the 5ulakls of Kedalaka 
m Orissa (Dh^anal-Talcher) Kanchana Stombha, Rana Stambha. Taya 
btambha, K^oda Mambha, Kula Stambha, Nidaya Stambha, and a Mleccha 
dynasty m A^am Sola Stambha, Vigraha Stambha, Palaka Stambha, Vijaya 
Stambha, etc. Unfortunately very little Is known about dicse dynasties, though thw 
Kern to belong to the same period, i.e. the 6th-Sth ct-nturies. But the nome^of thl 
f .u valuable clue; they were Sulikas. In the second half 

hL century (554?) the Maukhari emperor liSanavannan of Kanauj routed 
ulikas who had an army of countless galloping horses*’. There lias been 
mu^ speculation os to who these Siiiikas were Tliey have been identified 
with *e Mulikas—an also unidentified people^, with a tribe in Kalihga, with 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan, the Choias of South India, the Solankis of Gujarat- 
RajMtl^ the Sflhkas mentioned in the “north-western region" in Vordhami- 
hira s BrihaisamhtUi and in the Vayttparana, tlie Saulika of the M^^rkittideyapu- 
r^ria. However, the identifications with the Qialukyas, Choias and Solankls stand 
on more or less hazardous etymologies only, and cannot explain how the name 

^ ntioonliiirian of the kiUed ting-fathet to be dimin.tcd the ston- Doim* 

K ^ CvexjMwhiM in RaJ^ ladihorrO 

Vogel, AniiquititSf p. 148, pi, XI. 

DriLf Cdratta p- 101 ff. 11. K. Mahtab, Wnm of 

D c'si^rn^ ? Letters 1931, p. 2l7\f.; 

\ rt-n ’ f XVrn, p, 45; D, C Sifcsr, Ep, lad., XXVIH p 107 ff <ukJis 

(*ic) uc raund to Midiiapiir. also the prices of Aogul SlJe (ronfiKatoJ /sJh were ISfcTj 

1937 Iv 1^54; R. S. Tripoiii, ap. t»., Dei 

R n‘ r//.f p ni""'* Majumd^, Ind. Aaf. XLVI, p. i25ff.; 
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appears in the "north-western region " which according to the terminology of that 
time comprised Afghanistan, the Pamirs and Western turkistan. We do not know 
of any migration from die south in tlie direction of Afghanistan. On the other 
hand the invasions of nomadic tribes from Central Asia were die life proMem 
of those days. And that the Sulikas “had an army of countless horses", shows but 
too clearly that they were one of these tribes. The SulakJs of Orissa we know 
only from a few copperplate grants; they are nowhere mentioned AS a tribe or 
people of south’eastem India. They seem to have been no more than a military 
clan, and may pcrliaps be regarded as descendants of the invaders attacking Tsaru- 
'vatman. After their defeat and subjection tliey may have been used as mercenaries 
of the Maukharis in distant Orissa where, as diens, d\ey could not become dange¬ 
rous, but in those troubled times succeeded m setting up a shortlived principalityt 
probably under the suzerainty of the Bhauma kings. Similar groups are mentioned 
in the Deccan by Taranatha 

Unfortunately all these facts do not shed much light on the question who the 
Sulikas had been. However, tliey seem to have come from Central Asia. For the 
Bribatsamhita connects them with the Gandharas and Vokkaras (people of Wak- 
h3n); the Matsyaptmm says that they came from die Chafcshu Vakshu, 
Qxus). The Sulikas suddenly ap[iear and disappear in the course of successive 
Huna and Gurjara inroads. Probably they were no more than a dan temporarily 
rallying round diem a part of the heterogeneous host of turbulent noniadic and 
seminomadic tribes then on the move from Central Asia towards the centres 
of Indian civilization. We dtiall return to this matter later on. 

With Mahastambha’s successor Adivarman we first reach historical ground. 
For whereas Menivarman seems to have thought it wise to pass over in silence 
his barbarian ancestors, be mentions Adityavarman as his greatgrandfather. Prob¬ 
ably he was the first completely 1 linduizcd prince of the house. It is, therefore, 
most important to fix his approximate date. Dr. Vogel has tentatively assigned 
him to the third and fourth decades of the 7th century This calculation is based 
on the average of twenty years for eadi reign, derived from a survey of later 
Chamba history. But it is obvious that such a calculation can be no more than a 
temporary expedient in absence of better evidence. In reality some reigps may 
have been much longc-r — e.g. Bilabhadravarman of Chamba reigned for sbety- 
two years (1589 to 164 f) —, others very short. We must therefore try to 
stabilize these dates by synchronisms, either direct correUtions with datable other 
happenings or at least with general political constellations in which the recorded 

12 lud. Ant. IV. p. 564; E Ch- law, f, lad. Hint. MC, p, 65, 

Ta Hinchisoii-Vog^ iiLt p 274 iL 
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nrents co^d hiLvc been possible. Tlierc is a tradition that the Rajputs and Biah- 
muis of Drahmor immigrated from "Delhi" '• in the reign of A jyavarman who, 
Mcor mg to Dr. Vogels calculation, would have ruled in ca. 760-80. As such 
traditions generally are reliable, however misunderstood they may be in detail, 
we shall have to drover the historical situation in which such an ir^igmlion can 

p of Northern India which then was Kanauj. Now we know from the 

«“ “i a- ‘O'* Kanauj, and that in his 

Dwr f“ “"'Pnl^ral opponents and hostages back to 

lont-lv Rral’ ^ d 1 emigrated from Kanauj to 

mill T"’ f '^P^obabic; but that pofjtical exiles In UJitaditya’s time 
nijght have been forced to settle there, h quite acceptable ^ 

buch an interpretation is corroborated by the tradition of ih^ 

Benpl. Now such’an early rnotrno™X‘'r^Vi!i 

tradition tdcnti/jes ^is VTrasenn with a raja Adisurva. Adisum =r Adisena how- 

^^mr'"1 r SOrya).sena. the fmmde^f the later dyX 

dLlm^ r I P “ T. (3i'“-Bcngal). As Lalitiditya o 
deported Jmtagupta II, the last ruler of the same line to Kt^hmir rr v u 

no. seem unprobahie that other descendants oT^^dZ^^a ^e^"il^ toTte 
pam of the Himalaya. Birsen of Suke. would havebcen one “ 

out his own snuu state after the death of Laliuditya in 756 ’ ® 

76 i^ZIw„‘L*“ “ *“« to shift dK reign of A jyavarman from ca. 

7611.80 down to somewhete about 730 - 33 , i.e. the time of the fall of Kanaui We 

must confess that such a date does not stand on very strong foundations. Lt it 
In of ^ r'’’ in this case the reign of Mecuvaiman, the foun- 

t^th o! hZ'’ “dll" ^ “f*“ "to 

toth of Ha^vardhana of Thanesar. And Adityavarman would have lived in 

“ contemporary of Sarvavarman 

V* might reconstruct the history of the Brahmaputa kine- 
ra like this: Already Isvaravarman Maukhari had fouglit with the Sithka-Giirja- 
tas. His successor settled part of these invaders, after their defeat, in the Himalayan 

douki Jll i^ V ' ^ ^ Sharma, XXVT. Letters p 279 ff 

douWij all tndjuom, in conmt to Hutdiison^VopcI. Leners, p. 

R^feiff^rdAgmi, IV, 322 fL 
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valleys between the Chenab and Sutlej, tn die same manner as the later Roman 
emperors settled defeated Teutonic tribes, as frontier guards, in the devastated 
provinces along the Rliine and Danube* About the reign of Sarvavarman 
Maukhari Hindu cultural influence liad sufficiently penetrated so that the 
leading Sulika families accepted orthodox Hindu religion and assumed Hindu 
names ending in the suffix naftnan like those of tlicir overlords, the Maukharis 
The nding family probably were the Somavaihs! Viirmans of Taleswar-Brahma- 
pura in Kumaon. Tlie Suryavariisi Vurmmi then may have been their vassals 
someri’Iicre, perhaps in the western districts of the kingdom. Possibly the stronger 
direct control of Harshavardliana of Thanesar over Kulu in the early 7th century 
may have made them practically independent of Taleswar-Brahmapura, 

When that place was apparently destroyed by the Tibetan king Sroug-btsan- 
sgam-po ((j0fj-fi50) in the chaotic years*® subset^uent to Harshavardhana’s 
death (A.D, 648), Div^aiavarman retreated into the inaccessible DudhaJ valley, 
declared his independence and, in assertion of tliis claim, founded another royd. 
capital Drahmapura Brahmor, His son Meruvarman then reconquered the whole 
Drahmapura kingdom and embellLshed his new capital with the riddy carved 
temples and ^rass images which are discussed in this book. Under his successors 
the state again declined. Their names (Mandlravarman, K^taravarman, Pragal- 
bhavarman, i.e. the Mountain Varman, the Forest Vannan, the Bold Vannan) 
seem rather barbarian. In Bana’s Kixdamhikfi there is a hardly veiled reference 
to the loss of Kulu which was conquered bv Chandraplda (713*20) and Tda- 
pida (720*24/5) of Kashmir*’. 

Ajyavarman must have lived in the early reign of Lalitaditya of Kashmir, as 
already mentioned. That he had become a vassal of Kashmir can be concluded 
from archaeological evidence. At Nfanali in Kulu there are vestiges of a fortress 
guarding the Rolitang Pass in which some sculptures (Fig. 9, p- 67) in the Kash* 
mir style of Lalitaditya's reign have been di.scovered. Tn'O carved wxmden reliefs 
(\Fig. 8, p. 67) in the mixed Kaslimir*Kanauj style of the same period stand at 
IVfaylang in Lahul. Furtlicr down the Cbandrabhaga, in Chamba*Lahul, vestiges 


J. N, BioneOeii, Pr<jf. liih AH-l»dia Or, Conf,, Bombay 1949, p. 298, 

Ak thit lime ihe Pushynbliutis of Tlijnesar seem to hwe baefl subordinate to the Maulduris; 
their sphere of tofluence ejUeniJed more in the direction of the southern Panjlb and Rija- 
slhun. Tilt; fink to rise to reil importajice wis Prahhlkamvardhani (died (504). 

so S. Livi, Le Nipftlt [T, p. 14&, 190S'Oai. R. C. Majiimdar, /. Urtitltr tnJia So(„ VTI, nO. 2, 
p. 52 W-, 1941 ind IAS., Letters, XIX. no. I , p. 37 ff., 1953. S« ftJsO Hulchisoti.Vogel, op. 

It, p, 4d4, (Coa<luest of Kulu by Tibetan Spit! in 7th cenhuy) and Sudhakar ChattOpadhyava Ind. 
Wh/. XXX, p iSof. 

Hutchison-Vogel, op. tti., tl, p, 4l<i ff. 
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of Kashmir art can be traced at Markula-Udalpur and at TrLlokiiatb Thus a 
whole line of stiongholds and tanpics can be traced from the Rohtang Pass 
through Lahul and probably Pangi, Kashtw'ar and the Maru-Wardhwan Valley 
to Kashmir, guarding the empire of Lalitaditya against the Tibetan raiders. Braii- 
mor was, naturally, situated inside this defence line. In Brahmor itself tlie top 
gable of the takshana Devi Temple** and the bust of "Sakti Dev!" (a Bodhi' 
sattva?) at Chatrarhi tell the same tale. 

However, the tradition of the settlement of exiles from Kanauj permits of some 
other important conclusions. Tliese newcomers could become the leading aji.stO' 
cracy only if the old Sulika-Gurjara nobles and the earlier Brahmin families liad, 
at least partly, disappeared. Either they had been slain in the wars of the time, 
or they had been deported in their turn to otlicr parts of India, to some of the 
Kashmir garrisons in the heart of India or in Central Asia. Ln any case it must 
have meant a dangerous weakening of the state. Under A|yavarman and under 
his son. Suvarnavarman, who likewise seems to have been a vassal of Lalltaditya, 
the dangerous consequences of such an imperial interference were not yet ap^ 
parent. But under Lakshmivarman (after 7(>0) the Bralimapura kingdom collapsed. 

Witli the rapid disintegration of the Kashmir empire after the death'of Lali- 
taditya A.D. 756 in Sinkiang, the disorganized Brahmor State lost its sole support. 
A virulent epidemic, probably brought home by the soldiers returning from the 
emperor's last exhausting campaigns in Central Asia, depopulated Brahmor and a 
go^ part of the Brahmapura kingdom. Next Kumaon broke away. Kulu was lost. 
Then the Tibetans overran Brahmor, Lakshmivarman was slain in the last despe* 
rate battle, and hb queen had to flee to Kangra and finally to Suket. 

In the last decades of the 8th century Kumaon rcturacd to the rule of its native 
princes. The Bageswar (Vyighrewara) and Pandukesvar inscriptions record a 
line of princes no more called Varman, but bearing typical KatyurT names (Nim* 
bara, Isbtaganadeva, Lalit^uradeva, and BhQdeva) and again residing in the old 
Katyiir capital Karttikeyapura 

Kulu was likewise reconquered by its native rajas. Like the early history of all 
these hill states, tliat of Kulu is rather confused; yet it is very clear as to the point 
that during the same period Kulu was several times invaded by the "Gaddis" and 

These oldesi vestiges preserved only io copies of fte 11 th and 1 fith century; see below. 

Most of the temple is much bter, but the coluimi bases of Lhe origiiul porch of the sanctuary 
are of a very special tj^ dunicteristic of the reign of f.alitldiq.'a. 

M The relief, representing Vishou as Vaiku^lhunilLba, is not Ln its on^nal position; it belonged 
tn another temple and wa$ added to the fa^de of the Lskshana DevT temple daring a much talcf 
repair, 

as D. Oi. Sircar, Vii^a XU, 1951, p. Hp ff.; E, T. Atkinson, op. fit., IS, p. 469, 471, 
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occupied by them for a considerable time — at least for 150 years* First, Chamba 
with Ladakh, Suket, Bashahr, Kangra and Bangahal are said to have conspired 
to make Ganespal, an illegitimate son of Brahmp^, raja In the reign of Sri 
Datesvarpal a Chamba army imder an otherwise unknown prince Amar [var- 
man?^ invaded the valley and killed the raja of Makarsa (Makaraha, old name of 
Kulu). After his father's death Amar made himself independent, but was again 
defeated by the Chamba troops and slain with his eldest son, whereas the younger 
son, SItalpal, fled to Bashahr. Sri Jaresvar-Pal, sixth descendant from Sltalpal, 
at last returned and liberated Kulu from Chambyal rule. Some generations later, 
in the time of Naradpal the "Gaddis" again invaded Kulu through the Roh- 
tang Pass, built a fort at Majnakot and besieged Manali Garh, but were at last 
expelled or annihilated. 

The tradition, such as it has come down to us, evidently is coloured by later 
conditions. For at that time neither Chamba nor the Gaddis existed; Chamba 
town was founded only in the 10th century and the Gaddis immigrated not 
before 1000 into the Brahmor Valley. The traditions, therefore, must refer to the 
old Gurjara-Sulika kingdom of Brahmapura-Brahmor. Our difficulty is the chro¬ 
nology of the time. As Bhupal second successor of Naradpal, is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Birsen of Suket after 765, we might count back twenty years 
on the average per reign which would bring the first mention of Chamba down 
to 300 and the first invasion from there to 360. However, it looks as if part of 
the dynastic lines had been not successive but parallel, and that other reigns were 
very short. The first mention of Chamba in die reign of Ganespal is so little in 
harmony witli known historical conditions that we had better leave it aside. But 
the conquest of Kulu by prince Amar seems to record the Gurjara-Sulika inv^ion, 
and Amar’s revolt is compatible with the loose political structure of such a bar¬ 
barian horde. That his surviving younger son SItalpal fled to Bashahr, likewise 
fits into the picture Fpr Bashahr lies outside the pale of the Western Paharl 
dialect and, thus, did not form part of the Brahmapura empire. That Kulu there¬ 
after formed part of the kingdom, appears from Visakhadatta s drama M.udTd- 
rdkshasa, in which the king of Kulu (Kuluta) is called Chitravarman. No such 

86 Hutchison-Vogd, op. eit. II, p. 434. 

8T Ibid., p. 435. 

* 88 Ibid., I, p. 342 f.; n, p. 436 f. 

89 The name, if historical, creates the impression that his mother had been a prmcess of the 
original Kulu dynasty, and that after the suppression of the rebellion by the leading Sulika clan, 
he took the side of his mother’s family. However, the Palas can have been only one of se\'eral old 
families, as is proved by the coin of king Vlrayasa (y4.^.R. 1907-08, p. 265; and Cuimingham, 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 67, pi IV, 14) and by the Salanu inscription of Sri Chandesvarahastin 
Vatsa (/4 J.R. 1902-03, p. l4). 
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king is otherwise known to us, and the name may be imaginary; but its suffix 
varman indicates that he was a Brahmapura feudatory, not an indigenous prince 
The reconquest of Kulu by Sri Jaresvarpal we may tentatively place about 650, 
the time when the older Brahmapura in Kumaon had been destroyed by the Tibet¬ 
ans of Sron-btsan sgam-po The utter silence about his next five successors may 
be due to the fact that they were again subjected by Meruvarman of Brahmor, 
though tolerated as vassals. For the very fact that the new Brahmapura capital 
was founded in the inaccessible Budhal valley, shows that Meruvarman did not 
feel too safe, and therefore tried not to estrange the reconquered areas unneces¬ 
sarily. However, under Meruvarman's obscure successors this overlordship seems 
to have soon ceased. Bana’s novel KadambarJ narrates that king Tarapida of 
"Ujjayint" conquered Kuluta, took the princess Pattralekha prisoner, and that his 
queen VilasavatT made the princess betel-bearer to prince Chandrapida. Now, 
these are only slightly disguised allusions to the political expansion of Kashmir 
under the Karkota kings And the subjection of Ajyavarman of Brahmor by 
Lalitaditya proves to be but the last link in a long chain of diplomatic and military 
moves, by which his predecessors Chandrapida and Tarapida had already broken 
up the Brahmapura kingdom. 

The last Kulu-Brahmor war probably took place late in the reign of Suvarna- 
varman of Brahmor or early in that of Lakshmivarman, soon after the death of 
Lalitaditya. Birsen, who had founded Suket State ca. 765, in his later years con¬ 
quered Saraj, the southernmost province of Kuiu, and subjected its raja Bhupai 
As this cannot have happened earlier than ca. 780, and as Bhupal’s predecessors 
Shlshpal and Narottampal seem to have reigned only for a short time, Naradpal 
.must have lived somewhere about the middle of the 8th century. The war is said 
to have lasted twelve years and again to have weakened the Bralimapura forces 
badly. The tradition of the destruction of a Brahmor army in the gorge of Rahla- 
Kothi near the Rohtang Pass appears very fantastic, but is borne out by the local 
conditions. 

The Kira invasion which gave the coup de grace to the Brahmapura kingdom, 
can be identified with certainty. The term ‘Kira’ generally was used for the 
hardly known tribes in the hinterland of Kashmir; in the middle ages, when the 


90 Hutchison-Vogel, op. cH. II, p. 4l6, 

91 Dr. Vogel's attempt to synchronize it with the kter “Kira” (Tibetan) invasion under Khri- 
sronglde-btsan seems to me untenable because Sri Jaresvarpal was the eighth predecessor of Bhupai, 
the contemporary of Bir Sen of Suket, ca. 765-80, and the descendant in the sixth generation 
of prince Amar who must have lived somewhere about 570, i.e, the reign of Isanavarman Maukhari, 

92 Hutdiison-Vogel, op. cil, II, p. 4l6 ff. 

9a Ibid., I, p. 342. 
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Dards, Bhauttas, etc. were already known, it referred mainly to those Tibetans 
who were not the imm ediate neighbours of the Himalayan Indians Since their 
conversion to Buddhism under Srong*btsan sgam-po in 638 the Tibetans had 
become restless This king seems temporarily to have overrun northern India 
ca. 648-50 Then king rMang-srong-mang-btsan (650-679) warred with the Turks 
and Chinese; Gung-srong ’du-rje (679-705) invaded the upper Hoangho Valley, 
Khotan, Baltistan and Nepal; Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms (705-55) at¬ 
tacked China and Kashmir and could be kept at bay only with the utmost di^ 
ficulty; Khri-srong Ide-btsan (755-97) at last annihilated Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
in Sinkiang, looted the Chinese capital Ch’ang-an, and occupied Hsi-an fu and 
S 2 u-ch’uan. Khri-srong Ide-btsan’s hordes overran also Brahmor Kulu and Man- 
di. Tibetan inscriptions of this time are found on some rocks at Ghosan in the 
Budhal Valley not far from Brahmor, others in Kulu, on the road between Manali 
and Katrain. Ravalsar, 20 miles south of Mandi on the Suket road, is ^en 
today visited by Tibetan pilgrims as the Zahor *** of Padmasambhava, the spiritual 
guide of the Tibetan conqueror, and the actual founder of Lamaism. However, 
under Kliri-srong Ide-btsan’s weak successors the Tibetan empire rapidly declined, 
and after the assassination of Dar-ma dbyig-dur-btsan by a monk in 842, it was 
divided and soon even subdivided. Thus, the conquests of the Tibetans in the 
Indian Himalaya were again lost after a few decades. 

The fact that Lakshmivarman’s widow fled not down the Ravi valley to the 
western provinces of the kingdom, but to Kangra and Suket, shows that these 
States first had made themselves independent For all practical purposes the 
Brahmapura kingdom had ceased to exist. 

« VoBpl, Antiquities I, p. 99; Kiras are meationed also in the Kangra Vall^, es^ially at 
Kiraerama-Baijnath. But these were merely some scattered groups of unknown origin. They t^y 
reprint a residue of the Tibetan invasion of the late 8th century, or may have 
by SahUavarman of Chamba after his virtory over the Kashmin-Hindu Sahi invasion in the 10th 

century. 

95 A. H, Francke, AnuquHks of Indian Tibet, Calcutta 1926. 

96 S. Levi, U Nepal II, p. 148; R. C Majumdar, ].AS. Utters XIX, no. 1, p. p. 

97 Vogel, Antiquities, p. 255: a reference in the Tang annals (T'ang-shu) that the Tibetans then 
held Po-lo-man, probably refers not to Brahman = India(?), but rather to Brahmapura. 

98 Vogel, Antiquities, p. 253. According to A. H. Francke the title “Garuda Lord" was used only 

under the early kings of Tibet. t ™ . yT.mTWT 

99 A. H. Francke. op. dt., p. 65. Hutchison-Vogcl, op, cit. II, p. 379; J. Ph Vogel, {]ASB 

pt. 1, p 35 ff. 1902); Man Mohan, A History of Mandi State, Lahore 1930. On the other hand B, 
Bhattadiaryya. The Home of Tantric Buddhism, (B.C. Law Volume, I, p. 75 ff., 1945) amd An 
Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, London 1932, p- 44 f., seeks Zahor in Sabhar, Dacca DisUict. 
May Zahor in Mandi represent a re-allocation, like the Buddhist cult centres in Udyana-Gandhara 
in their relation to Uddiyana near Kamakhya and Sirihatta in Assam? And may we ascribe this to 
the Magadha exiles of the 8th century in the Himalaya? 

100 Vogel, Antiquities, I, p. 10 ff,; Hutchison-Vogel, op. cit. I, p. 283 ff. 
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Howtfver, the VamiapaiJ records that on her flight through Trdita (ancient 
Trighattaka), the upper Ravi valley, tlic widow of Lakshmlvarman at Gaioh bore^ 
a son who had to be left behind, but was rniraculously saved by the wazir and 
puroliit Tlie miraculous circumstances of his birth and recovery in a cave full of 
mice obviously refer to the earliest known ancestor of the Bralimor dynasty, 
Mushuna or Mnshanavarmaa, But whether the whole legend of that mythic 
Gurjara^Sulika hero lias been inserted here by the authors of the chronicle, 
rhanging the name of the prince, or whether the latter had in fact been named 
Musha^varman (II) after his ancestor, we cannot decide. It is possible that tlie 
name of Mushanavatman has been substituted by the authors of tlie chronicle 
for that of Mrityunjayavarman which is absent in tlic Vamsaifalt, but known to us 
from the Proli-ra-gala inscription However, as the characters of that inscription 
resemble those of the grants of Vidagdhavarman (ca 960-SO), die sequence of 
the rulers must have been altered. Tliis is, of course, possible, as in their recon¬ 
struct ion the authors of the chronicle had to find not only a ruler with a some 
■w hflt similar name, but also a suitable historical situation such as the Kira invasion 
indubitably had been. On the otlicr hand, the possibility of the exposure and 
recovery of a baby during such a precipitote flight cannot be rejected, tlie more 
so as the place of the event still Is shown, and then only the picturesque details 
ma y have been taken over from the old mytli. 

Also the later history of Mushanavarman II looks romantic and may be 
mere romance, but is in keeping with similar strictly hi^orical episodes. lie grew 
up in obscurity at Kangra and later at Suket, until he was discovered, married 
to a daughter of the raja of Suket and at last could reconquer his patrimony 
with the help of a Suket force. But we should cherish no illusions as to the 
importance of these events. Suket was at that time a rather powerful state, con¬ 
trolling also the whole area of later Bilaspur, Mandi, Kulu, and eastern Kangra. 
Muslianavarman's principality cannot have comprised more than the Budhal 
Valley and some adjoining section of the Ravi Valley; and he was no more than 
one of the many feudatories of Suket, in its turn a vassal of the Pratilma empire 
of Kanauj It is, therefore, not surprising that of his next four or five succes¬ 
sors W’C know’ only the names. They were not sovereign princes at all, and might 
have been forgotten if in the 10th century Sahilavarman had not founded the 
Chamba kingdom which claimed to be the heir of Brahmor and lasted until our 
own day. 

ifl] Vogpl, Aniiifttitin, I, p. l4Sff., pi. XI, 

AM Hutchison-Vo^ld, Qp. ctf.. 1, p. 231 ff. 

io» Tibet »ecnu to have tctaiacd SOtUC control deep into ibe 9lh ceotury, see iDid. p. i73 r. 
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Depite to claim to continuity Chamba State has, therefore to cc|arded u 
a new foundation independent of that of Brolunor. Although the document 
and traditions about SJhUaeaimanare eaceptionaUy copious, the crcumstoices 
of to second foundation of the sute are likewise myslcrious. How could ^ 
obscure feudatory of a small vassal kiogdom of the Pratihara emperors sudden y 
become a formidable power to the Panjab Himalaya? Even a higlily gifted per* 
sonaJity could achieve this only under cxceptior^ly favourable circunMtances. 
But on these subjects both documents and traditions axe rather reserved, borne 
useful dues can be gathered from the VanimiH: *'Hc, engaged in ^vete austerity 
with his lawful wife on the southern slope of the Himalaya, attained his object 
and became accomplished in yoga, 'Hien there appeared wizards, eighty-four m 
number, to give him a boon", allegedly because he had no sons. Two gr^ts 
issued by his descendants Somavarman and Asatavannan, tlie sons of ^lavaha- 
navarman, in 1056-66, mention him as a great warrior, the protector o^f Kulu md 
Trigarta (Kangra), the victor over Kiras. Durgaras, Saumatikas and Tumshl^ 
(Turks) U as a pious donor at holy Kurufcshctra. Now h is interesting that die 
two grants, written not much more than a century alter his death, know notlung 
of Sahilavaiman's ioterest b yoga. Of course. It is very probable that he went 
to Kucukshetta just as a pllgcim. But why was he absent tor an appaimtiy long 
time? From where could he collect such numerous troops as to beat off several 
formidable invasions into the western Himalaya? Why did be get die support 
and advice of the saint Charpatnath and of his Siddha-yogis? From where could 
he draw the considerable revalues necessary to build a new capital with m 
establismeiit of temples such as no otlicr place in the Himalaya between Kashmir 
and Kumaon could boast of in his time? AU this was beyond the outlook, r^^ces 
and possibilities of a small and dq^endent local chieftain such as the Btahmor 
rajas had been at that time, 

rite orUy possible explanation is that Sahilavannan, discovering a better held 
for his energies than his tiny patrimony, had become an officer in die cat ara 
army, and at last was made a general and governor of part of the western frontier 
of the empire; and that, when that empire began to disintegrate, he foimded a 
strong kingdom of his owm by annexing the valleys around Brahmor, tlwugh 
still owning allegiance to the weak Pratihara emperors and thus r^pcnsible for 
the safety of Uie western frontier. On this account he had his capital moved to 
Qiamba from where he could easily control Pangi, amrah, Balor, and the exits 
of the Ravi and Beas Valleys into die plains. 


IM HuttWwn-Vogel, I p- 283 ff-; f, p-Wff, 

Iiifi Vogd. Antiquities, I, p. ISQff,, pb, XXIH-XXV; Hgtchison-Vogpl, tiK U 


p, 2B7f. 
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The times were favourable to such a career. Under Bhoja Adivaraha (ca. 840- 
90) and Mahendrapala (893-90718) the Pratihara empire had reached the zenith 
of its power. Then a period of weak or short reigns followed, even the sequence 
of which is disputed Bhoja II Mahipala I was attacked by Indra III Rashtra- 
kute (91415-917) some time before the latter’s coronation and by Samkara* 
varman of Kashmir (883-902) and had to flee from Kanauj. Until about 954 
the suzerainty of the Rash^akutas extended up to Kalinjar and Allahabad 
(Prayaga), not far from the gates of Kanauj; and by the occupation of Chitorgarh 
they controlled Rajasthan, also the original home of the Pratiharas. After Mahl- 
pMa I there followed a series of princes whose reigns rarely lasted for more than 
a few years, and whose sovereignty even extended only over some parts of the 
weakened Pratihara empire. When about 954 the Rashtrakutas were expelled, 
and when Mahipala II was brought back to Kanauj by Dhahga Chandela, the 
Pratihara emperors had become powerless puppets in the hands of their mighty 
vassals who divided the empire between them, the Chandelas and Haihayas, 
Paramaras, Chauhans, etc. This loose confederacy broke up under the inroads of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 

As we have seen, under Bhoja I and Mahendrapala the Pratihara empire had 
extended up to the Ravi, whereas west of that river the Gurjara kingdom of 
Takkadesa formed a vassal buffer state. 

Further to the west Kashmir seems to have retained its control over Afghanistan 
and the western Panjab, at least nominally. But in 786 Kabul was taken by a Mus¬ 
lim expedition, and about 870 the indigenous TurkI Saht princes, descendants of 
the Kidara-Kushans and White Huns (Ephthalites), were superseded by the 
Brahmin Sahl dynasty founded by Lalliya In the meantime Avantivarman 
(855-83) of the Utpala dynasty had restored the power and prosperity of 
Kashmir. His son Saihkaravarman (883-902?) revived the claims of Kashmir 
over Afghanistan and the Panjab and defeated Lalliya, the Gurjara Alakhana 

106 Niharranjaa Ray. Ind. Ant. LVII, p. 230; H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Indian Culture, VIII, 
p. 199, 1940. 

lOT A. S. Altekar, The Rdshtrakuias and their Times, Poona 1934. 

108 The account in the Rdjatarafigim seems to imply that Samkaravarman^ acted in aUiance with 
the Rashtrakutas against the combined forces of the Pratiharas, the Alakhana of Takkadesa and 
Lalliya of Kabul. This favours the assumption of an earlier campaign ^ut 885 when Krishna II 
was on the Rashtrakuta throne, — in case our traditional dates for Saihkaravarman and Lalliya 
correct. For is it probable that 5ariikaravarman could defeat the great Mahendrapala an e 
Sahl? And we know nothing of anjr successful Rashtrakuta campaign under Krishna XL 

109 H, C, Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India (Early Mediaeval Period), Calcutta 1931-36. 

no M. A. Stein, Rajataraj^gim, Westminster 1900, Book V. . t i 

111 Rdjatara^gim, V, 128 ff* (transl. M. A, Stein, I, p. Ill (L); Hutchison-Vogel, op. aL, I* 

pp. 42 f., 113. Il/p* 669- 
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Aft« &rt.l=.ramma«-s ‘*'f ^ "C 

vTsI^of Didar. dausL of S,d,h.- 

over Kaslimir until 1003, probsbly was Torjuiana s ^Jdau^i . 

Thanks to this connection with the royal house of Kashmir the Sah 

die Panjab. indudbg Takkadesa. Though to &lu JayapMa 

(!) 65 ^ 001 ) succeeded in expanding his rule over *d 

Kangra Valley, it seems ptobable that already Totamana (POl-^a. ;10) ^d 
RKTma«ala fcE. 940-65^113(1 tiled to add the territories beyond the Ravi, l lv 
crisis o^f the Pratihira empire, continuUifi after the combined attac* y i ra 
and Sattikaravaxnwn, must have been too tempting, j and 

Sahilavarman seems to have bee-u, whom his i defeated the 

hintctland of Kashmir, tlicy may have been l^gra District 

^ f T 'esni+ei and TCututs but rIso bs die victor over these states, 
as the protector of Tngarta and Kuluta, i . j rkamh-i <m i terrace 

As Ok centre of this kingdom SShilavarman selected Chamba , on a tet 

i t'J Hutdiiscjn-Vo^gdh op- F- 

1“ AXuSjiJgS A. 5. S, V. p. 178; G. Biil.l«. SP- M- '• P ” «■• H«shis<» Vojcl. vp rt., 

'• f;.‘V<,.1. 1. P '» H i Hvskiwn Vpsd, ag. ri,.. I. p. 883 tf-l C««,«r af CWa 

5/d/r, p. 7>- 
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above the junction of the Sala rtvei with the Ravi, and ^ the foot of the Chuari 
Foss, not far from the passes to Churah and the entrance of die Ravi into the gorge 
leading to the plain. At the back protected bjr the steep Shah Madar hill, on 
the river by not less steep slopes, towards die upper Ravi and the Sala valleys 
by ridges projecting from the Shah Madar hill, the place •was a natural fortress 
according to the standards of those times. Tlic high Sarota valley supplied it 
with drinking water. Ihe foundation of the town encountered considerable dif¬ 
ficulties. A local ra^ (chieftain) who had his fort on a hill on tlic otiier bank of 
the Sala, had to be dispossessed; a grant of land to Brahmins had to be converted 
into a permanent tax-rent; a human sacrifice — Sahilavarman's own rani — was 
needed to propitiate the spirits displeased with the channel leading tlic waters of 
the Sarota into the town. But soon splendid temples arose, in fact the most monu¬ 
mental group of Piatihara temples in the whole western Himalaya west of the 
Sutlej, and die marble for the idols was brought from afar — die “Vindliyas*’ **“ 
—, again at the cost of the life of two sons of the ruler. 

In all this planning S^ilavaiman was advised by "eighty-four wizards'* led by 
the saint Cliarpam^h (Charpati, Charpata). Here two different traditions seem 
to have been mixed up. Charpatnath (Charpati) is known both to the Mahiyana 
Buddhist and Saiva tradition as a guru respectively of the "Siddhacharya", or of 
the K^phata yogi (Gorakhnath!) sect. Unfortunately the time of his life is most 
uncertain. Tucci has attributed him to the 10th century on tlic evidence of the 
Chamba chronicle. But Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya another great authority 
on Tantric Buddhism, has pointed out that TaranMia’s Iliuory of the Eighty' 
Four Wizards (i,e, Siddhach^as) mentions him as a contemporary of the 
famous Lui-pl, and the guru of KukkurTpada (Kakkuti). On other evidence he 
has dated Luipa about 669 and Kukkuripada about 693. In other words, the saint 
Charpabiath would have been a contemporar)' of Meruvannan of Brahmor, and 
not of Sahilavarman, the founder of Chamba town. As a Saiva, or Buddhist 
T^trik, Charpati would probably have been connected with the foundation of 
Saiva and especially Sakta temples, such as those of Bralimor. Also the peculiar 
activities of the saint and of his eighty-four (sicl) disciples would fit mudi better 
into the cultural context of Meruvarman's time. And finally the shrines of the 

it® This tcfeiEDcc to the Vindhy-a has been ifuestioned. However, if SlhilAvstTn.m was a PntihSra 
milJtsiy gpvunor, it Is not impossible tlut tbe luaibk was fetched, if lut fraiu the Vindbya, ai Isist 
Irofl) uoitbern Ragputani. 

in G. Tucci, JASB, d.Si. 30CVI Leltets, p. 123, where other lilecaiy references to Oiaipatt 
are ciuoted. 

11® B. Bhartachaiyya, SidhaftamSiS, 11, p. XLIII, CII, Biroda I92S. 

11® A. Gfudwcdel and Bb. N. Datta, Mystk o] Limht Tar^natha, Calcutta 1944. 
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eichtv-four wizards are actually at BraluDor, not at Chamba/Haus it 

the origiml Chirpali legend referred to the foundation of 

varman However, it ia not intpoaaible that dc aamt waa eonned^ t 

foundation of Chamba, not of the capital of Siahilavarman. but of m eatlier 

settlement For ftagmaUs of the foundation of a late Gupta temple ■ have been 

discovered not far from tlie LaksUmT-Nariyana temple. Moreover there ts no 

reason to reject the story as far as it is connected with Sihilavartn^. Indian gurus 

n^^cliom are named after the founder of a sect, whose spiritual succes^ts they 

are. Tlic fact that in the tradition the derivative form Charpata 

the original Charpati makes it probable that the guru and adviser of Sahilav;^ 

man vm a later Kanphata saint of tlie same sect. It is worth mentioning that 

tlie Pratihara empire the Goraklinath (Kanphate) sect to piert 

influence as religious and cultural missionaries, especially in tlie western. ^ 

barbarian provinces. We can well imagine that the PraUhara 

to support Sahilavam^an otherwise, had sent to him a political and <^turd 

sion" of experts. That this mission cannot liave been compored exclusi y _ 

Saiva ascetii^is evident from the predominant role of the Vaishnava state cult o 

Lakshml-Narayana in die new capital. 

SShilavaiman-s successor Yo^kuravarman(ca- 940-fiO) scam still to h 
kept his fabler’s kingdom intact. The election of tlie Gauii-Sa^uca J‘ 

with its magnificent brass idol, by the king, and of the Nacsmgh tempie 
itt Biahiior by his queen Ttibhuvanaitkha speaks foi a time of 
ity. Dot und« his mccessors Vidagdhavamian (ea. 960;90) and Dodakav^a 
(L. ca. %0) '“) the kingdom must have quickly decline, and und^ the nert 
mvi rulers Vichitravarman and Dhairyavarman passed through anotlier serious 
aisis. The absence of big monuments and. afte. ^ 

evidence beyond tlie names of the nat rulers points to a rapid ‘‘‘“ntegrtiom 
About y65 jayapila had come to tlie Sahl tlironc. a vigorous prince who eapandW 
bis kingdom.^threatened in the west by the Muslim rnlas of Ghazni, over the 
eastern Panjab, moved his capital to Bhatinda and probably also occupied Itog 
capital of Trigalta. For on the heels of the Sahis there follow«l fbc 

of vamuasehln-a .pelh die an™ 

Ouipua (see Twed oJ». p- . xvi- Hutchlson VoficL fip. (it, 1, a 289. 

'Z l.*?!.. ”u. xvn; 172. pi. XI2C, tv/ pi. Xixa,- Hccbisoa. 

last mODUirwnta an the later Tur rock 1l7Z f ^ 

Xin the SuiUfil and &U finmts of VidagdhiVMimo and of - P ^ 

^biraUo the ProJi*n fiJa insaipdoa of MntTUfk,iipvammk p. l4S ff., pL XI). ^ 
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Muslim invaders. Jayapaia was not able to stem the advance of sultan Sabuktegln 
in the battle of Lamghan (9®)), notwithstanding substantial support from the 
various Rajput kingdoms still acknowledging the last Piatiharas as their nominal 
overlords. His successor Anandapala (lOOl-B) was expelled from the Panjab. 
Trilochanapala (1015-21) failed to reconquer it, though supported by an army 
under Tunga^ the general of Samgramaraja (1003-28) of Kashmir. 

llius soon after 964 — the last elate in an inscription of Vidagdhavarman — 
Chamba must have lost its hold on the Kangra Valley. And also elsewhere its 
atidiority collapsed. For Lakshma^n of Suket invaded Kuiu^^“, Soon after¬ 
wards Kulu became an aggressive state, its rajas Santokhpal, Teghpal and Udiit- 
pal attacking Ladakh, Baltistan and Tibet In tlie west, Churah was lost to the 
Balor kingdom, as early in the Utli century (102S)9, lOll) we find it under the 
control of Trallokyadeva The worst disaster, however, seems to have been the 
result not of the attacks from the surrounding states, but of a mass invasion by the 
present Gaddis of flralimor. The Gaddis (Gadhaiyas) were a semi-nomadic 
tribe inhabiting the Panjab. probably Takkade^, tljough originally they may have 
come from the Hindukush region, as they have many affinities with the Kafirs 
Whether the eaxlitr advance of the SahTs or the Muslim invasion had driven tliem 
into the Kangra valley, we do not know. But when Sultan Mahmud attacked Na- 
garkot, most of them scein to have moved beyond the Dhaula Dliar into Brahmor 
which since then has become the Gaddi country par excelUnce (Gadaran). 
Finally Chamba. so badly w'eakened. was invaded by king Anantadeva (1028-63) 
of Kashmir, and its raja SSlavahana defeated and killed in 1059^60 

Chamba recovered again under Somavarmaii (ca. 1060-80) and wxs a 
flourishing hill state until the Muslim invasion, was then subjected by Trigarta, 
recovered again betw'een 1359 and 1625, was again subjected by Nuipur, and in 
l64l-«i5 became tlie modem Chamba State, which survived until 1948. But witli 
this later history we are not concerned 

118S When SuJtin Mahmud Nagukot ta 1009, it was one of the last 5ihj sUtmghoLds. 

150 Hutchison-Vojiel, op, cit., I, p, 3^3, II. p. ^J7, 

1 ST nu. n, p. 43 a. 

15U* Vo^el, T. p. 176. pi, XX-XXIl, Hatchison-Vogcl, op. eh., R, p- 393 t, see a!j» 

RajafiTrafigmi VII, 210. Saa- 90 . 

1*® A, Cuoningbua, A. S, R., vol. II; Cbamta Slait Cat. p, 137; IbbetsOi). etc,, Op. eh., II, 
p. 21S If. 

130 They me nOL a homo.geaeou$ 8toup. and part of them arc assoditcd also with the Ahirs 
and CihosiL 

151 Vo^ek Antitikiiiet, J, p, 102; Hutchisoo-Vogel, op. eh., I, p. 290. 

laa Hutchiaon-Vagel, op. rh., I. p. 291 ff.; Vogel, Antiquifiei, I, p. 180 ff.; pb- XStlll'XXV. 

laa Sec Huichiion-Vog^ op, eh,, J, pp. 296-339 and also H. Goetz, /. InJ. Hht. XXX, p. ^93^ 
and XXXI, p. 135- 
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What interests us here, is the Gurjara kingdom of BraLmapuia, from the end 
of the 6th to dic second half of the 8th century. We have ^scussed the second 
Pcatihara-SPonsored Rajput kingdom of Sahilavarman and of his successors oidy» 
because its relationship with and contrast to the older Gurjara state we e^tial 
for the understanding of many problems of 

dynastic continuity, the Brahmor kingdom has not been identtcal with Ch^ba 
State. It had been a political and cultural phenomenon of a very different cl^ 
ractcr. and though its heritage has had much influence on later Chamba, it has to 
be interpreted in i^uite another light. 






CHAPTER 111 

THE REMNANTS OF "GURjARA” CIVILIZATION 


From our histoikal atmlysk it has become most probable tiiat the Brahmapura 
kingdom was not a normal Hindu state, but a frontier state founded by barbariari 
invaders and then slowly integrated into Elindu society and dviliaation. This 
process was partly peaceful, through Uic adoption of orthodox Hindu customS), 
class ideals and daims, oilts and arts, finally through intermarriage; partly 
brutally enforced by the decimation of the barbarian upper class who were sacri* 
ficed as soldiers, or deported, in small uruts, to other parts of India and by tlie 
settlement of exiles from the Indian plains in their stead. It was intensified by 
the devastation of the areas of both the old capitals which, naturally, would liave 
been the principal targets of any enemy attack, T5lc^war-Brahmapura disappeared 
after tlie death of Harshavardhana of Thanesar, and its Guriara population must 
have fled or perMied, as today its site lies outside the Western Pahari-Gujail 
linguistic area. Brahmor-Bralimapura was resettled in the reign of Ajyavarman 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir, devastated by the Tibetans and at last occupied by the 
Gaddis so that for almost a millennium it forms a separate ethnic enclave in the 
Western Pahari area, although the Gaddis have adopted the dialect of that area. 
But outside those centres of power, the isolation of tlic valleys of the middle 
Himalayan zone has reduced outside interference to a minimum, and rendered 
the infiltration of orthodox Hindu civilization slow and superficial. Everywhere 
we find it mainly in the old state capitals and district centres, w'hereas in the rural 
districts proper the older forms of life, Khasa, Guriara or Gaddi, have survived 
at least up to the time of the great Muslim invasion on the eve of the 13 th century, 
This permits us to reconstruct, to some extent, the civilization of die old Brahma- 

pura kingdom. _ 

As w'C have already seen, tlie close relationship of the Western Pahail dialect 
with Giijarl, as well as the history of the Bralimapura kingdom prove that the 
dominant population there in the 6th-8th centuries had been Gurjaras. But this 


t A check-up of (he blest ktifiwn setlemunts of the former barbarisui conquered. Hupas. Ahjs, 
SBlikas. etc. leads ia to Ofisw, Mshikosab. Malwa, the D^an. &r3i|h. etc., whcre« 

Of biickwsfd tnjsjes of ihc same iftvjdeii still survive in the hJ.W. Ftontier Prcni , J > 

Western Hiiiubyi, Rajatthan and Gujarat, 
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di)Cs not lead us very far. For up to the present day the identity of the Gur^ras 
repi«cnts >n umoW ptoblcm. They have b™ claimed to have ^ loduw 
tranians and even Turks*. Obviously something can be said for each of th^ 
tJicories. And yet none of them works out satisfactorily, perhaps h^use tliey 
tend to simplify the problem too mudi in equating the Gurjaras merely with on 

"‘'pof not lose sight of the character of such barbarian mass migea* 

tioos Wherever we have more detailed inforniation, whetlier about the invjiMon 
of the Hyksos or of the -‘Sea Peoples” into Egypt, of the Teutons, Huns, ^lavs 
ixito the Roman Empire, or of the Tatars into Oiina, it always was 
of toibes of the most different racial and cultural type, fleeing one before i ^ 
other, pushed onward in order not to be sublex-tcd, dra^d on 
volunta^ry associates of tlie victor, constantly changing their leaders, federations 
swellin7to countless numbers with victory, breaking up with def^t reforming 
under ifew leaders, part of them settled at last on the frontier as defenders against 
the next impact of the same avaland^e, or deported to distant provinces w «re 
they would be harmless amidst a foreign population. Of the Hun ^ 

Europe only the nudeus was genuine Huns, of the Mongol 
or tire Muslim countries only the picked cavalry were actual Mongol noma^ 
The same seems to have been the case with the barbarian invasions overrunning 
Empire. At fi«t wa hear only of the Pushy^itr^ 

GutiarM are wt mentioned. After the victories of Yalodhar^ the Huns 
verl broken up, and abiuptiy we arc confronted with the 
were superseded bv the Hunas. and diese, in their turn, e ini ive y y ^ 
Ta^. Obviously ii is always the same host of barbarian tribes but im^ the 

“e able to promise pasture and loot. It is, therefore, doubtful whetoer even 

f The IKmnite on the subject is lob Wpioos 10 '5*XT’who'fo?^.lSli2e’l^s"»Si! » 
K. M. Munshi, D. C. Gbigul,, O. R. Shsnns uvl 

r « Sl’ITr/££“xi"..7 

Cazeltt^: D, R, ljhand«ku. M. Diksj^t ibiJ., p. 12<; ff.: Bhut^fidfanalh 

p. o. Shjh "?xvn « V'V st »“ v *, smuii: /.R.d.s. laosT?-« 

Banerji, 6 ^ ^ .y . w. M. McGovern, Tht Early Emprni 4 

Central Am. Ghiipel Hill 1?39, JJ iranuos or » j,. o, SjnJalia, /. Ctti/trat R*t. Set. 

> GEi£)iif}h 
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minor units had been homogeneous, as remnants of defeated tribes were absorbed, 
as sub'clans, by more successful groups. The tribal names of certain Rajput sub- 
clans point to developments of this kind. 

The first leading group had been the Pushyamitras whose identity is so un¬ 
certain that scholars even disagree whether they were Indians or frontier bar¬ 
barians. The fact that the Pushyamitras were the first to attack the Gupta Empire 
and later on co-operated with the Ephthalites (White Huns), makes it possible 
to identify them with the Tunguse Druggu or T^-ku-hun under their king Mu- 
li-yen (Mululikan) who emigrated from Manchuria to the border of the Taqla- 
maqan about 250, and according to the Pei shi and Sung shu, invaded Khotan 
in 445 and occupied Kashmir ca. 446-452. This Mu-li-yen must be identical with 
the Mihirakula who "several centuries" before Hsuan-tsang’s time attacked 
Gandliara from the east, killed its king and destroyed numerous monasteries and 
at last invaded India where he was defeated by Baladitya This Mihirakula is 
not identical with the Ephthalite Mihiragula, the son of Toramana who almost 
two centuries later likewise became a scourge of the Gupta world "*. Mu-li-yen 
returned to Central Asia, but part of his horde seems to have joined the Ephthal¬ 
ites, and at last to have settled in Marwar and southern Gujarat. The sculptures of 
Devni-Mori ®, Idar (early 6th century), the Jain bronzes from Vasantgarh and 
Akota® (ca. 7th century), and stray stone sculptures of the 7th-8th century from 
Jaisalmer and Kiradu down to Gujarat prove the presence of a pronounced 
Mongol race in this area. People of this type are found in Gujarat and Sorath 
(Saurashtra) even today. 

The successors of the Pushyamitra-Druggu were the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, so called because of their previous association with the (Black) Huns 
[Hiung-nu = Chionites] of Central Asia. Early in the 5th century they had 
migrated from Zungaria where they had been vassals of the Avafs, into Kashgaria 
and Sogdiana and finally attacked the Kidara-Kushan kingdom of Bactria (Tur- 


3 Yane-Hsien-yi, Oriental Art I, no. 4, p, 166 f., 1949- j c 4 

4 The date and identity of Mihiraguk the son of Toramana are fixed by the Mandasor, hran and 

Gwalior inscriptions, (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. l42 ff.). The assumption of mo Mihiragulas 
is not mote objectionable than that of several Toramanas; and we know of at least three Toramanas. 

5 H. Goetz, /. Gujarat Res. Soc. XIV, p. 1 ff.. „ t, . . t 

6 U. P. Shah, A Note on the Akota Hoard of faina Bronzes (in B. Subba Rao. Baroda through 

the Ages, Baroda 1953, p. 97 ff-). r- ti 

t W. M. Me Govern, op. cit.\ R- Ghirshman, hes Chionhes-Hephthdttes, Cairo 1949; E. H. M^, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge 1913, p- 121 f.; Sten Konow, Kharoshtbi Inscriptions p. 

P. C Bagchi, //. Greater India Soc. X. p. 107 ff.; Sir John Marshall, Taxtla, Cambridge 1951, l, 
p. 76 ff.; B. Spuier, in Waldschraidt, Alsdorf, Spuler, Stange u. Kressler, Geschichte Asiens. Mun- 
chen 1950, 
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kistan south of the Oicus-Ainu Darya). About 425 they set-up 
Badhaghis district near Herat and defeated the emperor B^ram Gur (420-38) 
advancing deep into the Sasanian empire. Bahram Gur Yazdag^td (43^5 ). 
Firoz f459-484), and Kubad (488-531) had to pay tribute to to, notwith¬ 
standing several futile attempts at regaining their independence. At last Khusrau 
Anushirvan (531-579) succeeded in annihilating their power m 565 m alliance 
with the Northern Turks who in 552 had thrown off the Avar yoke and had 
founded their own empire. 

In 465 the EphthaUte, conquered the Kabul VaUey and Gandhata whithe the 
Kidara-KushanL had fled after their defeat, and about 470 they 
attacks on the Gupta Empire. The Tunguse Mihirakula had undert^en hrs Indran 
raids in the last years of the peaceful and prosperous rei^ of Kumara^pta I 
(413-455), and had been able to overrun the empire practicaUy 
iis crisis led to a military reform, and at last Skanda^pta e® hS^dites 

in expeUing Mihirakula, perhaps partly because at the same 

pressed on the western outskirts of Mihrragula s conquests. Then the drssen ro^ 
between Skandagupta’s weak successors opened tlie door to the mvasion of 
Ephthalites. By 500 most provinces had become practically 
afterwards the Ephthalite viceroy (Tegln) Torama^, ^ready lord °f ^ 
and Rajasthan, began the attack on the Gupta Empire. Malwa, Gujarat 
of northern and central India were occupied atout ^ the 

510 and 526) Toram^a’s son and successor Mihiragula (U) wa _ 

Lt“y Bhtaugupta (or Narasiihhagupta), and m the West by Yasodharm“ 

Vishnuvardhana, the Llki of Puranic tradition" had to ^ 

died about 542. After the faU of the Ephthalite Empire in Turkistan in the year 

given occasion to n^y conftoversies, 
burnow is Ire or less certain. Their name offers no clue “ *ey tad 
assumed it merely from the founder of their empire 

race of semi-nomads, Indo-Europeans, “blu^eyed and red-haired , not Iranian 
but probably somehow related to the Tokharians. The royal images on their coins 

Lw a very peculiar type, a very high scull, a receding 
™ cimil,; sculls ha« been discovered in cemeteries of the beginnmg of the 
Christian era south of Tutfan‘“, near the “homeland" of the White Huns, and 

s R. N, Dandesat, 4 Hiila-y cf It. G»P'«, Poona IMl, R- C Maiumdar, i(».i.»l Ma, 

Benares 1952. vi\n tasff 

lo “o M ;£« also lale,. Se. A. von le Coq, C Wn. pU. 12. 18, 29. 
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at Taxila Certain sUverplates of Sasanian type, but evidently not Sasanian 
origin, depict the same type and it can still be traced amongst the Tajiks of 
Eastern Turkistan. During their connection with the Huns and Avars, moreover, 
they had to some extent mixed with the latter. Their coins show the same 
mixture generally Iranian type, semi-Sasanian costumes, Pahlavi and Tokha- 
rian legends, but with occasional Turkish titles. Primitive polyandrous nomads, 
they were in the opinion of Byzantine observers not as barbarian and destructive 
as the "Black Huns" of Attila. Though they wiped out the refined culture which 
the caravan cities of Central Asia had evolved under K.ush^ rule, they otherwise 
fitted quite well into the life of Bactria and Afghanistan. The average Afghan 
hill peasants and shepherds of the mountains have always lived on a primitive 
cultural level. The Scythian conquerors originally had been nomads. The Pahlava 
and Persian interlopers were likewise enthusiastic horsemen. The Yue-chi and 
Tokharians had been precursors of the Ephthalites The Kushan princes who 
had ruled over them, were of almost the same race^®. Ephthalites, Kushans, 
Persians, Scythians were sunworshippers. Buddhism, so strong in this country, was 
tolerated by them. Thus, the Ephthalites proved to be merely one more conqueror 
class imposing itself on a mixed society of a not very different character. 

Without these affinities even the duration of the Ephthalite empire for one and 
a quarter centuries would be inexplicable. The original Ephthalite horde consisted 
of only ca. 100.000 people. During their spell of power they waged continuous 
wars with the Sasanians, Kidara-Kushans and Indians. These wars must have cost 
endless casualties. For both the Sasanians and the — now completely militarized 
— late Gupta Indians were brave and efficient warriors, and the advance of the 
Ephthalites was interrupted by many temporary, though serious reverses. W^ithout 
recourse to the man power provided by the indigenous warlike tribes of their 
empire, the later successes of the Ephthalite armies would never have been pos¬ 
sible. Their invasion of the Gupta Empire especially must have been undertaken 
mainly with non-Ephthalite troops. Thus, when at last they were decisively 
defeated, merely the Ephthalite command and organization in India crumbled 
away, giving place to another ruling class, the Gurjaras, 

Here we are again at the crucial problem: Who were the Gurjaras? Before 

11 See Marshall, op. cil. — The Ephthalite type is still frequently found among the Sikhs and 
Afghans. 

12 Sarre, Die Kunst des Alien PersknSt Berlin 1923* pis, 109, 113, 

13 Ghirshman, op, dL 

14 Southern and Northern Chionites, . 

15 The physiognomies, on the coins, of Toramana and Mihiragola on the one hand, of Kanishka 
and Huvishka on the other are almost the same. 
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attacking this tjuestion, it will be wise to study what other evidence we have 
regarding their character. And there we can make two interesting observations. 

1) The Indian Gurjaras were not a homogeneous people at all. The most famous 
Gurjara kingdoms of the 7th century were those of Broach, Bhinmai-Jalor, and 
Mandor. And it is just in this area and in this very period that we find, as the 
principal foreign immigrants, people of Mongoloid type (probably the Tunguse- 
Pushyamitras) and a typical nomadic house ornament, horse-heads at the doors 
Further to the north, in Jaipur and Bikaner, we find a comparatively fair¬ 
skinned type of Gujars, even today making cross-stitch embroideries, a technique 
hardly known elsewhere in India, but most common in the Caucasus, southern 
Russia and the Balkans”. Further to the north, the Gurjaras of the ancient 
Takkadesa were so fair and good-looking that their women were in great 
demand for princely and aristocratic zenanas. Their descendants apparently are 
found amongst the present Jats and Sikhs, though they do not call themselves 
Gurjaras anymore More to the east in Jaipur, Gwalior and Bundelkhand, in 
the areas once occupied by the Tomar and I^chchhapaghata Rajputs who, too, 
are believed to be of Gurjara origin, we likewise find a tall, mesocephalous 
population and an ancient ornament style related to that brought by the Ostro¬ 
goths, Visigoths and Longobards to the early medieval Mediterranean. In the 
Panjab Himalaya, finally, Gujars are small and dark-skinned though their 
costume is half-Iranian. On the contrary, other people there, e.g. the Kulavis 
and the inhabitants of Churah and Pangi, reveal features pointing to a relation 
with the Tokharians. 

Linguistically the situation is similar. Mewarl, Mewatl, Dhundhari, Gujarl and 
Pahari form one closely related dialect group, of which Gujarl and Western Pa- 


16 This lends some probability to the claim of the Pratihara rulers to Br^anic descent (see 

Dasharatha Sharma, Poo^a Orientalist, II, p. 49 ff-). That an outsider imposed ^iinself on a hom^ 
eeneous clan or tribe, seems very improbable; that he could organize a medley of broken-up tor- 
barians, appears plausible. Since the 8th century Ae Mongoloid type disappeared again from the 
monuments. The majority of Marwaris now is dolichocephalic. , t i -c* 

17 H. Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, Oxford 1950; the oijly o^er example is *e 
Kasuti work of the Karnatik Cf. K. S. Dongerkery, The Romance of Indian Embroidery, Bombay 
1951; however, the claim that it is indigeneous, is not warranted 

^18 G. Ferrand, Voyage du Marchand Arabe Snlayman en Inde et en Chme en 851, Pans 1922, 

read Taql =z TakkideSa, instead of Tap. , , . •. . -, 1 , 

10 tL Tats are generally regarded as immigrants of that time, rk- 

Ptolemvf?'! the Tatii of Pliny and Zanthi of Strabo (see Ibbetson, Maclagan and Rose, op. at., 

Li^uities of Rdfasthdn, ed. W Crooke London 1920. k P-/". J •. 
II 1124 Other tribes to be mentioned here are the Gadaij-a-Gadda, I^aris, Meds (Mers), 
lathis Bhatis and Balias, which today are found scattered over the whole of ^estern India. 

20 Most of those still calling themselves Gujars in the Himalaya are late Musbm immigrants 
from the plains (see Ibbetson, Maclagan and Rose, op. cti., and Gazetteers). 
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harl are nearest to each other But it is an Indian language, though already 
of a frontier type. On the contrary the names of the early Gurjara and Prati ra 
kings are claimed to be of a distinctly Scythian chwacter 22 , In short; name 
Gurjara-Gujar covers tribes of frontier-Indian, Iranian-Scythian, Mongoloi an 

possibly even European origin. j t 

2) The name Gurjara became common only in the 7th century an wen 
of use more and more after the 8th century. In the 5th and early 6th centuriw 
only the Hu^ are mentioned. In the 6th the Sulikas appear. First m e 
we meet the Gurjaras, although as a people settled in India for at l^t a 
hundred years, in the inscriptions of the Gurjaras of Broach and Nasik, ana s 
Harshacharita and Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita^*. In the 8th we fin^ 
connected with the Pratiharas of Bhinmal-Jalor and Mandor, and m the 7to-10th 
with tlie Takkadesa kingdom of the Panjab. Since the establishment of the Pra¬ 
tiharas at Kanau] it was abandoned, and we hear subsequently o y^o various 
Rajput clans, though the name survived even then in certain subdans . 

From all this it appears that in India the name Gurjara did not re er to a 
particular tribe or people, but was a collective appellation for various tribes ot 
very different origin, all come to India with the Ephthalite invasion. As a conquer¬ 
or generally does not care much for the various ethnic sub-groups of his subjeds, 

we might expect that barbarian conquerors like the Ephthalites would have label¬ 
led aU their subject auxiliaries with one common name. As names like Ourg, 
Guri lurg, Gur, Garj are common in Afghanistan and Khurasan, once forming 
the core of the Ephthalite Empire, and as the Arab geographers ^d historians 
called the Gurjara-Pratihara Empire Gurj or Jurz, it seems possible that Gurj (ara) 
had been this common appellative. When that empire coUapsed, this name was 
not yet in common use, as most barbarian tribes had not pt forgotten their origmal 
identity. As the chaos in northwestern India contmued, when trr es were 
decimated, merged or deported, their original names soon became mea^gless or 
of secondary importance, and thus Gurjara became the common appeUative. Bu 
when these warriors became Hindus, they tried to get rid of a name stampmg 
them as unclean barb'arians, and it stuck only to the most backward groups, mainly 

21 G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Surrey of India, IX, Calcutta 1916; V. A. Smith. Ind. Ant. XL, 
p. 85 ff. 

22 H. D. Sankalia, op. cit. « 

23 See above; they seem to be of Scythian origin (Sogdians • )■ , i-Kp TCorth 

24 Varahamihlra. however, applies the name only to the most backward groups m the North. 

'".t ,o b, of Gu,j» origi. P™ Ch,uhi„. K«hhwihas, 

Tomars, QniilukyaSj CMvadas, etc 
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shepherds and cowherds. Thus it happened that the foreign name Gurjara {Gnjar) 
survived with those tribes most of which must be of Indian origin, probably 
Kambojas. For before these migrations the Kambojas bad been a numerous and 
mighty tribe of horse-breeding Indian nomads in the Pamir-Hindukush area; 
later they disappeared, expelled by the Tokharians. And as tlierc is no evideiv 
ce for their annihilation, they must have been a great, though not the sole, 
contingent forming the Gur|aras **). 

Thus it is not surprising that on a closer inspection the Gurjara settlement in 
the Brahmapura kingdom which the linguistic and historical evidence wc adduc^ 
seemed to have established, again appears problematic. The ''Gurjaras'* again 
dissolve into many tribes who obviously had formed part of the great Gurjara 
movement but of whom it is difficult to say how far tliey wkb real Gur- 
jaras, Tokharians, or frontier Indians. 

Varahamihira merely mentions die Gurjaras amongst many other tribes of the 
"Nordi'Castern” and “North*western Regions” Abhisaras, Anuvlsvas, Bh^as, 
Chinas, Damaras, Daradas, Darvas, Gandliarvas, Ghosbas, Kasmiras, Kaumndas, 
Khasas Kiras, Kiratas, Kuchikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, ^indhas, Tahganas, 
Pasupalas, Chi rani vasanas, Divi.shtlia5. Jatasuras, Ekacharanas and Trinetras. How 
far these tribes really existed, and which of them inhabited the Brahmapura 
kingdom, w'e cannot ascertain. A number of these names evidently are semi- 
mythological, sudi as the Gandharvas or tlie Dwellers in the Sky, the Demons 
with Matted Hair, the Onefooted People, the niree-eyed People; and otliers are 
vague descriptions like Forest dwellers, Wearers of Bark, and Cattleherdsin^. 
Others again are known to us, e.g. the Bhallas, Abhisaras (Ha?.ara), Dards, Dar- 
vas, Kashmiris, Kaunindas. Choshas (Gaddi subgroup), Khasas. Kitas, KiraUs, 
Kuchikas (inhabitants of Kucha in Eastern Turkistan), Kunathas. Pauravas, Sai- 


Sft s. B. daiidhuri, J«J. Hht. Qh. XXV! p. 

Kimboias may merely refer to such Kambojas as M immigrated mta the Pan,ah with tlw Cphihalt 

ttfs but had iiOt itt Jos* their identity in the Gurjar* niovcnXHit. . . c j 

ar Aiiwdy thi Varihamihira {G, A 

hidK IX, 4) Obstrvr that tlie Khaias of die Himalaya the Bihl.^ iQio 

£3 I V meet, iHd. Ant. XXII, p. m ff. Sec also E Lmdon 1310, 

I p If Varlhamihlta's gcofimph)- is somewhat confused, Thi: centre of h« topography iS 
Maradl^ (Maiwir) but anpanaiUy not Bhinmal, ralhcr some pkce w«t of iL Moreover, m his 
dossificition the Northern Region U In llie Northnorthi^t, and flic Norti^tern m thc^rt uiO^^ 
cast KulOti and some other places are quoted rcpearedly. m the Northern or Norlhwl^efn, and 
also in the Northeastefn Region. In the case of tiihes iudi a repetition ntoy merely meim that giO^ 
of the same tribe were living over a vast area, hut in the of c^utnea his knowWge 
must have been vague. The LnltoJurtion of m^iological names Lkfi the C^ntiy of t^ Dad. the 

Dwellers of the Sty, indicate hearaay ioXotmation. Notwithstanding all this, the Bfttfntumhtta is 
on invaluable source; but it lias to be used with considerablu caution. 
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rindhas, Tariganas. But many of them were inhabitants of other parts of the Hima¬ 
laya, and we can neither be sure whether Varahamihira might not have copied 
some of these names from earlier sources. The tribes which may be connerted 
with the Brahmapura kingdom are, besides the Gurjaras and Sulikas, the Tahga- 
nas, Ghoshas, Kulutas and Khasas, possibly also the Sairindhas and Kunathas. That 
these people were barbarians, is evident from Hsiian-tsang s description. Brahma 
pura (Po-lo-hih-mo-pU'lo) has a rich flourishing population. The people have 
rough ways, they care little for learning and pursue gain; there are five Buddhist 
monasteries, but very few Brethren; there are above ten Deva temples, and the 
sectarians live pell-mell” And the only certain conclusion which we can draw 
from all this evidence is that all of them probably may have formed part of the 
host of restless frontier barbarians, known under the general label Gurjara. 

For ascertaining the role of these various ethnic groups in the history of Brah- 
mapura-Chamba we shall have to examine the ethnological and archaeological 
evidence still available on the spot. However, in doing so we have to exclude, 
at least to some degree, the very population of the Brahmor district. For as we have 
already seen, the military and priestly aristocracy of Brahmor had been deported 
from Kanauj to Brahmor by Lalitaditya of Kashmir about A.D, 733> ^.s the first 
step towards the disintegration of the original Gurjara state. And the Gaddis 
themselves came even later, occupying a then thinly populated out-district of the 
early Chamba kingdom. The real remnants of the old Gurjara kingdom must be 
sought in areas which were no centres of political power, and the population 
structure of which has since then been hardly disturbed, e.g. Churah and Pangi 
in the west, and Kulu and the Simla Hills in the east. 

Of course, the original social and cultural structure has since long disappeared, 
at least so far as it conflicted with the conscious ideals of Hindu society. But as 
always in such cases, certain groups, institutions and customs adjust themselves 
only superficially, and others come to be regarded as merely of local character, 
nobody feeling them to be remnants of a barbarian past. Thus they offer most 
valuable information to the ethnologist, historian and archaeologist who ap 
proaches them with modern methods. 

Now, in these Himalayan valleys we can easily distinguish four main cultural 


29 Watters, On Yuan Chwan^s Travels, I, p. 329. 

30 Kulu might likewise be regarded as a historically disturbed area. But it is far less so than one 
would expect. From the plains it is sufficiently protected by the mountain forests of Upper K^gra, 
Bangahal, Suket and Mandi. Most invasions came from the Tibetan side; but the Tibetans found 
the climate too hot, controlling the valley for several centuries, but never settling down, mougti 
Tibetan blood has infiltrated into the population, especially in the northern half of the va ey. 
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Strata TIjc first two are represented by the aboriginals. The KoKs who form ca, 
30 pet. of die population, have since long been degraded to low-castes. They 
appear under various caste names, such as Koli, Mali, Sipi, Chamar, Dumna, 
Barw'ala, Megh, Darain, Rehaca, Sarara, Loliar, Bhatwal, Dhaugrl (Da^), 
Chanal, etc. Several of these names are wclbknown to us, cither as generic terms, 
e.g. Ghana! [Oiandala], Chamar, or as names of primitive jungle tribes, e.g, 
Koli or Megh, or as professional names which always had been outside the pale of 
respectable society, e.g. Lobar (blacksmith). Not much higher stand the Kanets, 
the descendants of the ancient Kunindas (Kulindas), representaUves of the Soutli- 
Himaiayan Mongoloids (Khasas, Kliash), until recently forming a numerous class 
(ca half die population in the eastern areas, a r^uarter in tlie western) of agricul¬ 
tural serfs. However, division lines are difficult to draw. Illegitimate blood 
mixture and social degradation have almost wiped out the physical differences 
between them and the social groups next higher up the social ladder. In their 
costume and ways of life they liave likewise adjusted themselves to the latter. 
But probably they were the original carriers of the Devi, Naga and demon cult, 

still so strong in the Inner Hindu Himakya. 

At tiie other end of the social ladder is the old court aristocracy wliich had 
adopted the Mughal-inspired costumes, customs and religious ideas of the Rajputs 
of the outer hills. They are mainly Rajputs and Bralimias, on the average no ciote 
than ca. 8 pet. of the population, in the inner valleys even much less. Some o 
them immigrated in recent times, others w^ere refugeees from tlie Muslim con¬ 
quest of northern India about the turn of tlie l2th to the l3th century, y 
any have a genuine pedigree older than the 8th-i0th centuries. 

llic groups of interest to us are the intermediate classes, the 'Jhaknrs, Rams 
and Rathis. Not only are they tlie most important social groups, as they reprint 
tlie oveiw'helmbg majority of the landed aristocracy and die backbone of agricul¬ 
ture' they are also historically the most interesting. They claim to be KihafTtyas, 
but nothing certain is known of their history, except that everywhere they are 
mentioned as the earliest landliolders and local chieftains, like die medieval 
knights of Europe, petty rulers over esUtes of a few villages at the utmost, m- 
volved in endless feuds with eadi oUier, submittijig to Rajput princes whenever 
forced to do so, and then serving in tlicir armies, but reassertmg their inde¬ 
pendence at the first opportunity. Most of them were reduced as late as the I7th 
century-, a number retained their independence along the various state frontiers up 

SI S« the viritiiJi Piuifiib StatEs GnirtletiSJ Kang« DisliiCt Gsselteer; Kmiimii 
Atkitwcin, op. cU.\ Ibbetsan. MiCLgAO wd Rose. op. fit.; A. CunniD^liam, A. 5, K., XIV, p. 125 if., 

1882 , etc. 
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to die end of the I8th centuryf and only in Laliult Bashahr and sofne other out-of- 
the way dl^tricte tliey have survived until recent years. Tlie dividing line bet^'cen 
these groups is difficult to draw. Tlie Ranas arc evidently ideotical with the old 
Rjjinakas, the court aristocracy of pre-Rajput times. Inscriptions mention them 
occasionally as early as the 7th, oftener after the lOth-ntli century. The Thakurs 
are more difficult to define. The name means ‘lord’, and may originally have 
applied to any petty cdiieftain or his descendants, whether he had been a success¬ 
ful interloper from the lower classes or an immigrant from outside, the Indian 
plains, or Tibet. Thakurs of Tibetan origin are well known to us from Lahul, Kulu 
and Spiti; on the average, however, their descent may be not so different from 
that of the Ra^. Tlie Rathis, finally, do not belong to the aristocracy, but are 
yeomen agficulturists. As their name, i.e. RashtrTya, i,e. people^ of the kingdom, 
implies, they, too, belonged to the ruling class, though only in its inferior ranks. 
In other words, the Ran^ and Rathis, and a good portion of tlie Thakurs arc the 
remnants of the ruling class which preceded the Rajputs and Brahmins, but 
superseded the older primitive Koli and Khasa tribes. Historically, they must, 
therefore, be identical with the people who ruled over the Western Himalaya 
in the period between the fall of die Gupta Empire and the development of 
Rajput society under the Pratiharas, and, therefore, be the descendants of the 

“Curjaras” of the Brahmapura kingdom. 

Now it is interesting that the general impression of the population of Chur 
and Pangi in Chamba, Kulu, Mandi and the Simla Hills up to Chaunsa Bawar 
in Kumaon is very much the same, in Kulu perhaps the varieties are greatest, 
from the purest Mongolian and Tibetan to Indian gipsy and South* and Central 
Eurotiean types The last-mentioned resemble mainly Nediet Bavaria, Lotba 
ringia Eastern France and Southern Belgium types. In Cbvtrah they resemble to 
some degree the Tajib, Hunzas, Kafirs and Wakhanis of the Hindukush »*. In 
Pangi a strong admixture of Tibetan blood is obvious, in Mandi, Suket and the 
Simla hills a Khasa strain is discernible. Tlie Chaunsa Bawar people resemble 
the Dogras in die West, many of whom look almost like Castilian Sp^Urds. 

Tlie costume” differs also fundamentally from that of the Indian plains, 


sa Djbetson, Maclftean iind Rose, op. til,, H, p. , e. ■ d - „ 

33 G. Scott Robertson, Tht Kafiri (?/ ibt Wndtti/tib, London M, A. acin, 

few. p. and. Ardent Khot^. Oxford 1907, I. p. Lord TAf P^mtrs and iH 

Si>«t(€ &} tht Oxoi, Filippo de FUippi, Th^ U^ptdilhn loihe 

Edirtm Titrkijtan, London 1932. p. 2?; Rolf Bifdwr, Hunja, mZi Oiwhai, Tbrot/gif 
Pamits. London 1904. p. 217 ff.; K. E. von Ujfxivy, AtiJ Jem 
s* For descriptions tp. iho various giaetteers. The prexot analj'siS i* munly based cm 
obsemtioos on the spot. See also J. Ph. Voget, Aniiqstifiti I, fig- 21- 
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Tibet, Persia and Afghanisbin, The male dress is a wide shirt or coat reaching 
down to the knees, dosed crosswise over the breast, and kept together by a felt 
belt Over it often a felt cape is worn. On the head there is a flat cap with a 
mrrow, vertical or rounded rim. Except for the cap, this costume docs not differ 
much from that of the Gaddis of Bralimor and Kangra or from that of the Dards, 
Baltis, Hunzas, and the Kafirs of the llindukusli Much more interesting is the 
female costume (fig. 1). Over the shirt a "skirt*' is worn, consisting of a front 
and a back piece, dre latter overlapping the first on both sides. The upper body 
is likewise covered by two similar pieces, kept together by 
annular brooches (fibulas). Today, the Indian choli (brassi^) 

Of a sleeveless sewn jacket or vest are worn instead. The same 
costume is found among the Gujars, as far as they have not yet 
adopted Panjabi or Kashmiri dress, in Pang!, Kulu and in the 
Simla HiUs. The cap of Gfijarl women has a pointed tip hanging 
down on the neck; women in Kulu and furtlier east wear a scarf 
in western Gypsy manner. 

The two-piece skirt is different from the coat and apron of 
Tibetan women. Tlie cap, on the other band, is found amongst 
the Hunza women of the Hindukush, the Kurdish women of 
Persia and tire Circassian women of the Caucasus, In tlxe past 
thb female flat cap can be traced among the "Irfans" of 
Turf an in Persian manuscripts of the Mongol period and 

in medieval Europe (13th century). Probably it goes back to an 
East’Iranian prototype, as it is a common head-dress of the Bactrians an even o 
the Persian kings on AchaemCiiian reliefs The tw'o-piccc skirt is found also on 
the reliefs of the old fountain stones of Giurah It is not known anywhere else 



S 5 Thii cwstuine is ownmon in KoshSna sculplufe both of rhe Gandt»» and MalhiuS sch^I 
(for the Utter e-a ituhiuj Miwetim F. J8 and Ijjdtnaw Museum R, I4p. It occurs occuio^Iy 
in Asia, e.e. at Turfan (s« U Coq. pi ?ab>. Il is fundainmU^ idenpcat j.th 

thut of the Mu^ItjJs and Mugtul-Lnspited Hindus, lUiputs, Sikhs, Maruthas. etc. The Rajput dress 

with pointed rim ocoin ulieady in ihc Had^ Maihum 

sfl it appeals in Kushana sculpture, frg- m the Bacchanalian group from Pah 
at As a^mle htaddress ii is enramoo iA Nepl; and m olden tmus it seems to h^e bw the 
headdress of ihe IftdchScyihian Kshatftipas of Wowm Indian and f<cm U the pnaent Gandhi cap 
to have dc^'cluped, 

aa A. von Le Cm, Cboudro, pi. 15. , . „ . , j .r i»_J™ loi^ n 

30 1‘‘, R. Maitin, Minf 4 iure Painling anJ Patalm of Pffira, liu/w Turtty, Ixmdon 1912, U,. 

nl. 28 ‘ from Khurasan, li»e area nf former Gurjara settlcidenls? A.D, 1310- 
^ 40 Pertot and Chipiei, Hij:ory of An m Ptfiia, London 1B92, figs, 190, 191, 199. 200, 206; 
C. Conteoau, MauMtl d’AnhMogit Ofittmtli, Paris 1931, III, fig, 869. 870 
41 J. ph. Vagel* [, pV KSDCIII^ fig. 27, 
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in India nor in Iran; the nearest relatives, curiously enough, are the costumes 
unearthed from prehistoric tombs in Denmark and Ireland. Also the annular 
or penarmular brooches (fibulas used for pinning together the two pieces covering 
the upper body are otherwise unknown in India, but recur in ancient Scandinavia, 
Scotland, Ireland, France and Berber North-Africa 

The religious situation also is abnormal. There is a host of curious godlings, 
such as Sindhu-Bit, Mundhlik, Mahasu, Jamlu, Narsing, Siddhas, etc. whose 
antecedents are difficult to trace. But some figures dominate. In all the Himalayan 
valleys the cult of the terrible mountain goddess prevails, very often in hete¬ 
rodox forms of yakshls or rdkshasls, but also in her orthodox aspect as Charaunda 
(iconographically as Durga MahishamardinI or Kali). The latter form, however, 
is a product of historical times, as almost all Chamunda temples appear to be 
foundations of princes from the late Gupta period to the last century. On closer 
investigation, however, these temples also prove to be nothing but modernized 
old sanctuaries, often cormected with some sacred tree, and not seldom the name, 
even some idols reveal the earlier, pre-Hindu cult which seems to have been 
originally Khasa Sacred trees, female goddesses and snakes can be traced on 
the early Audumbara coins. 

The other aboriginal cult is that of the snake gods and goddesses, the Nagas 
Whereas today in the plains the snakes are mainly earth deities, in the moun¬ 
tains they preside over rivers, fountains, lakes, rain and clouds. In Kulu, Mandi, 
Suket and the Simla Hills they have often also been Hinduized as “Rishis" 

42 J. J. A, Worsaae, The Indmtrtd Arts of Denmark up ia the Danish Conquest of England^ 
London ISS2. Also Ibbetson, etc., op. cit., p, 460, point out the siniilarity of the Kulu costume to 
various aspects of the Scotch national dress. 

43 J, |, A. Worsaae, op. cU.\ H, Hildebrand, Ihe Industrial Arts of Scandinavia in the Pagan 
Times, Loadon 1882; M. Stokes, Early Christian Art in Ireland, London 1894; G. Baldwin Brown, 
The Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Eorefathers, London 1910, 

44 H, A. Rose, Ind. Ant. XXXVI, p. 33 ff., 253 ff-, 1907; Fmjab States Gazetteers; Kangra 
District Gazetteer; P. D. Baburao Sunu, fwaidmukhl Parvato Ju/dldmukht Devi vd, {Karmarkar 
Comm. Vol. Poona 1948, p. 149 fL); D. F. NewaU, f.A.S3. XXXV, p. 219 ff.; G. Dalziel, 
Ltd. Ant. XXIV, p. 220 fL; B. X Beotra, f.AS3. n.s, XXVII, p. 165 fL; Hutchison-Vogel, 
op. cit., pasj/m; S. fC Chatterjee, Kirdia-Jana-Kriti, Calcutta 1951; and own observations. 

4s At least the cult of the terrible mother goddess demanding human sacrifices and often also 
orgiastic rituals can be traced over the whole area originally occupied by Khaias, from Khotan and 
Gandhara to Kamakhya in Assam, Bengal and Orissa. The very name of Parvatl, the mountain 
goddess, points to the Himalaya, the 'Tather'" of Parvati, whereas that of Vindhyavasim, the 
‘‘resident of the Vindhya mountains", is distinguished from Parvatl Tree cult is still known. See 
Ibbetson-MaclagamRose, Glossary, I, p. 135 ff., 318 ff, 

46 Chamha Gazetteer, p. 184 fL; Ibbetson etc. Glossary, I, p. 143 ff.; J, Ph, Vogel, Indian Ser¬ 
pent Lore, London 1926, chapter VII. 

4T W, Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, London 1896. 

48 B. R. Beotra, op. cst. 

4ft A. F. D. Harcourt, The Himalayan Districts of KooUoo, Lahoul and Spiti, London 1871. 
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Probably thU may represent the Koli layer of South-Hlmalayan religiom 
SlvalL became common at least in the 6th-7th centny but first » Kush^ 
form (Sulaptai). Orthodox Vaishnavism was mtroduced not before the 8* 1 
centuries, Stoa'” and KSrttikeya'* worship m the 6th-8th centuries, and 
name of Krishna became common in the 12th centu^ (though f . 

epithet of VishAu). The cult of Krishna Gop51a-Vaihs!dhat 
century®® but did not come into fashion until the 18th centu^. Ram p 

TSbi’r, RaghunSth) became the royal cult by the middle of the 17th century 
In Churah the fountain-stones of the 11th and 12th centoies revra ^ ^ 
exceptional pantheon The highest god of heaven md of justice “f 
By his side there appear female water goddesses, not of the foun ■ 
riyem” t one cS at least identified with the holy 

Sindhu md its tributaries) of Hinduism As *ird_ deity “Churah ^TrLiis 
nn fhp fountain stones a sodling on horseback, Guga, appears, but he 

shatwy ®« No;. Varuna had been the Indian god of heayen md ju^ice 
only in Ritedic times (ca, 1200-800 B.C.), later on to be reduced to the position 
of I one of the eight guardians of the four principal and four s^ondary 

f ofthe goddesses generaUy likewise played ^ un- 

SlLit part mainly in Vedic reUgion, and even the cult of Ganga 
Sarasyati) went out of fashion as early as 

centuries! »» Guga ®»has never become an orthodox Hindu deity , he is, how^ 
“I vmag! godling also in RIjasthan. and *»Sh jdenh led^idi on^ 

"chmah'XTtdf™^^^^c!;!« were ICnt, even those of Chamunda and 

“ P- pt 

:: cvyr.,,, ,94S. P. irsff.l 

and Indietn Culture, XIH. p. 122 ff. 

54 Ibbetson etc., Glossary, II. p. ^yyii also d 232 pi XXXIII. 

«"“T' 

818 see B. BhaUadiwya, 

58 J. Ph. Vogel f V/ff. Ibbetson, Machgan and Rose, Glossary, 11, 

39 A. Ct^ng^, fp ^k^itUongra District gL, I. p. 102; Chamba State 
p. 171 ff.; W. Crooke, Ind. ^ century the Ghauhans in the 8th-9th. The hero Guga 
SnpT S^*-13th century. The cult has, thus. originaUy nothing to do with the hero^ 
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of Nagas. It is true, that an interesting ChaimindS temple stands at Devi-ri 
Katlii; but it w^is founded onJj? as late as 1754®'*. Tlie orthodox Hindu deities, 
Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Ganesa and Brahma, are represented also on a few fountain 
stonesand images*^. But these "orthodox” fountain stones and idols were 
erected by local chieftains in fretjuent contact with the courts of Chamba, Balof 
and Kashmir; and the Padri Pass is on an old main route through the hills from 
Kaslunir to die Gangetic plains, Tliese monuments, therefore, do not represent 
the religion of the local people, but that of the more ”international" ruling 
families. 

Outside Chufali only in Pang! something of tills religion has survived, but 
mixed with the mdigenous cult of tlie mother goddess. In the other areas of the 
old Brahmapura kingdom no vestiges have hitherto been traced. Fountain stones 
ocair also in Chamba, Brahmor, Chatrarbi Basu, etc. and even in Kulu but 
are of no special interest. 

On the other hand, the cult of Surya seems to have played (juitc an important 
role in olden times. Tlie veneration of the sun as a prominent deity is generally 
regarded as Iranian (Mithra, Heli^, Sol invictus) and lias in India been com. 
nected with the Indo-SqthiansIn any case the oldest images of Surya, in. 
Scytliian dress, belong to the Kushana school of Mafbura*®. But the Pura^ 
the still existing sun temples and most Surya images radier point to the late 
Gupta and Gurjara-Pratihara period {6tlvl0th centuries) as the Golden Age of 
solar worship in Northern India It is, therefore, not surprising that one of the 
most interesting Surya images (fith century) has been found at Gum halfway 

ABliquilief, p. 207, 

SSlhi founlait! of njMiiika LodrapAU, A-D. U70, ilvd,, p. 2I<! f., pis, XXXI-XXXIL 
Sai fountain stone, rci^n of Ajapapiti, A.D. Il^ (?), (ibM., p. 232ff., pi. 3QCXII]); Sit'd foun¬ 
tain stone, 1st j.-tMT of Asa(d, (ibiii., p. 200 ff., pis. XXJII-XXVtt). 

0? NstiyaM image nf riiinit::i Nigapila, A.D. 1119-61 (rltid., p. 207, pi. XXIX); from 
Padri Pass (E. van Ujfaivy, ep. dl. p, 107, figs. 36-37). 

03 J. ph. Vojgel, Ct/I^tlogw of we Bfniri Singh Muuumt Caloitta 1909; AttSiquilttft frg, 13. 

A. F. D. Haicouit, ep. rit,. p, 362; A, H. Fraodte, AnliquHieS of Indtim Tibet, 1, p, 15, I9l4. 

«« J. Scheftelowitr, A(t4 OtmAiin XI, p. 293 ff., 1933. 

on j. Pb. Vogel, Li SfUlptiirr de Mathura, Brussels 1930, pi, XXXJIl, XXXVlITx 

0*1 R, C MsKfi, Si/oiies i» the Puftiiiie Recordt, Daeca 1940, p. l67; D. R. Patil, Cultural llittocy 
from the Vdyu Purana, Poona 1946, p. 191 f. G. R. Bbandaricar, ydhhmt/m, Sairism and Minor 
Retigioat Systems, pp. 135. 153. 

33 On EphlbaJites, see Ghiishnmn, op. til,, Guptas, Matikharis and l^twhyabhutis see N. K. 
bhattasoli, Iconography etc., 1979, P- 163 ff.t Panjab: Cunningbiin, A. S. R, V, 114 ff. Tlie Tell-ka- 
Mandir, Gwalior Fort, was a temple of Surya NSfiyana; the Martind temple in K.ish{nir founded by 
l.alitidity’a-Muktapida, A.D. 725-36, Prarilriia. sun tonplcs and Kuq^ aiv found over Northern 4nd 
Centnd India, Rijastl^ and Gujarat. The SUn temple of Modher.! was founded in the same penod, 
though most of its structure is later. 

60 B. Ch. Bhaiuchaiya, Indiiut Image!, 1. pi. 18, Siuola 1921; J. IJadcin rt J. Carl, Reiherihet 
artheolog/^uej aa Col Je KhSir’i&atu pres dt K^al, Paris, 1936, p. 19, fig. H, 
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between Brahmor and Chamba. Tiiougb tn the Gupta style^ its costume is Sasa- 
nian-Persian, and its conception is closeiy related to that of the sun god excavated 
at dve Khairkhana Pass near Kabul (Sasano Kusbln style). In Kumaon^'* Bara- 
Aditya (Sucya) temples are common, e,g. at Katamal or Khctl Khan. But, as in 
Rajputana, also in the Himalaya, the Siir)'a cult was in the 10th century superseded 
and absorbed by that of Lakshml-NDayana (= Surya-NSriyam). 

The sO'Callcd folk art represents a similar and even more interesting aspect. 
Folk art rarely is an independent creation. Generally it represents the simplified 
and stylized residuum of some former upper-class art, and in this respect it proves 
a most valuable substitute where historical or archaeological evidence fails. The 
folk art of the Panjab Himalaya Ls not of a luiiform type, but belongs to at least 
two distinct groups which, how'cvcr, prove closely related when seen in the 
historical perspective. 

The first of tliese is the folk art of Kulu such as it survives mainly in the wood 
carvings of the local temples "h Their plan and the general lay-out of their facades 
go back to later Gupta art. But though the Gupta motifs can still be discerned, 
they are interpreted in a very curious manner, and are intermixed with motifs 
of non-Indian origin. All scroll-work dissolves into hammer (pclta) or "mush- 
room"-shaped leaves, carved in a very peculiar, oblique cutting technique un¬ 
known in Indian art, but quite common in the Muslim art of Iran and Iraq under 
the later ^Abbasid caliplis and the Saljuqs Obviously quite a number of the 
otlicr motifs belong to this Muslim art of die Sth-lltli centuries'^. But such a 
derivation does not work out satisfactorily. 

First of all, in the Kulu decorations as well as in part of those from Churah 
quite a number of motifs appear which obviously form an integral part of tlic 
some decorative system, but are unknown in Muslim art, mainly spirals, plaitwork, 
the "tree-of-life", animals, especially “soul birds" and snakes, horsemen, etc. On 

[>, R, AS>R. rP21-22, p, 50/. Further raaniplis two StUya at Bajaura m Kulu, 

the Surajmukliu Lingam »t Orahmor and the Matkull Devi Temiplc at Udaipur, laJiul, Originally 
dccticated to Suiya; an execptiunal late image frutii BaijtbtUt, Cit- A-D. 1240. 

ri Based iitainly on my own observations on the spot. ] hnpc to publuJi a more detailed analysis 
of the ,itt of Kulit in the near /utuie. 

ts J. Straygow^i, AUai-lran mU VSlkifumnderuttg, Lcipsig 15J17, fip. ti2-SS, ISB^ E. Diest, 
Di« Kumt d^f VoUer, Bcrlin-Neubabclsberg l^i?, fig. 233; £. Kuhnel, Dtf isitimheht 

Knnft (Springer, Handbnch der K(»ttig«Khkbie, VI, 1929), fi^. 334, 337; M. S. Duu^d, 
thtndbaok of Mobitmmiditn DteoTaiivt Arti^ New York 1930, fig. 39, 39, 133; Htiftdbaoit Pogg 
Art Ombridge, Ma$$. 1936, p. 216. 

79 Strzygowski, opy rir., fig. 82, 83« 38 (minor motif), 164; E KilhneL, op. tiu, fjg$. 384, 412, 
444; Shoolman'Slalkin, E;;/oywr<«/ of Aft h Amtrko, Philadelphii-Ncw York 1942, pL 220; HA»d- 
book, SfOttlt Att Mtutitm, pL 15- 

74 Vogel, I, pfs. XXI, XXVII. XXXIV, XXXVll, fig. 27. 
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the other hand, the same style in ^Abbasld and Saijuq art has no roots in the pre¬ 
ceding Muslim art and lias been recognized as a barbarian intruder from Central 
Asia As the ''Abbasid power was based mamly on the support of the Persians, 
especially of the population of Khorasan and Turlcistan, and as the most important 
Iranian dynasties of the post-'Abbasid and Saijuq period had likewise flourished 
there, tliere are strong reasons for the surmise that this style must have originated 
in Khorasan and southern Tuikistan. As we have already seen that Khorasan and 
southern Turkistan seem to have been the homeland of at least part of the Indian 
Gurjaras, it looks very much as if tlrese two interrelated style groups m die folk 
art of Kulu merely represent two successive phases of the same art tradition, one 
brought by tlie Gurjara immigrants of the 6th-7th century to the Western Hima¬ 
laya, the other imported by the Ghaznavids ” into the Panjab, and from there 
infiltrated into the liindu Himalaya, where it was accepted because of its close 
relationship to the local ait already customary. 

On the fountain stones of Oiui^ and P^gi we likewise find motifs takOT 
from contemporary Hindu art but the barbarian style trends and decorative 
motifs predominate (fig. However, the latter arc somewhat different. The 
leading ornament is the simple or reduplicated plaitwork such as we know it 
from a peculiar group of early medieval European art, i-e. the architectural deco¬ 
ration of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths and Longobards immigrating into the dlsinte- 
grating Roman Empire from the South Russian steppes, and of contemporaneous 
Byzantine art, especially the Hagia Sophia at Constantinople and die churches of 
Ravenna'®. By the side of this plaitwork also die obliquely cut hammer-scroll 
work of Kulu is occasionally found and also the “soul-birds , tr^-of-iife 
motifs The human figures, whether Vanma or Otlier gods, or die deceased, 
either on foot or on horseback, are represented in the same primitive manner. 


TS T StRvgowiki, flP. As [a IJH7 the Tofchatina problem tsis iliU unknjwn, Stiyg?Jwsfci. 
though fundimcntally on the fight way. tcntilivdy called the whole S^le gnmp ' 

10 Strt)'gowski, ffp. cit,, figs. I7M73; Camlfndgt Historji of indM, HI; TuAs and Afghans, i92S, 
pL !. fig. I (“Ghazni Doors", Agra): 1906-07, pis. L-IL 

*7 VoEel. Avlnuitw, pis. XXI, XXVII, XXXI, XXX IV. 

-9 Ihid., pb. XXI, XXVU, XXXIV, XXXVII, and figs, U, 19. 27 „ 

70 Margaret StiJea, Earty Chtitiim Art in lutund. London 1894; H & 
the RornMi, lilndofl 1911, pL 47; M. Dieutafoy, An trt Spain n»d Partugal, Londoti 1915, hfr 157, 
R P. Hinks, Caiiilotut of Oreei, Ei fin fan and Roman Parnliitgf md MotaianiihtBtittsb Mmesm, 
London 1913, p. jiff., ca, figs. 75-89, 92-9% U0-13B. idS f I5t {ong-naUy Nem 

in Rchim;, itnee 3rd century A.D. in the whole Roman ErtpJfe); ]. Sti^gowlki, Op. at. fip. 68-70, 

Vogel, AnUqmtm. I. pis. XXI. XXVtl, XXXIV. XXXVII Also in hte GandJ^ reliefs, 
c.g, Plight of the BcxUiisaUva, from Milakandp Arch Photo Album, N.Ws Fronber i 

”*^81 '/lid., pis. IV, XXVU. xxxrv, XXXV fig. 11; Daiwir (TTs5) fountain stotic; KilSr stone. 
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likewise reminiscent of Tentonic sailphires of die Migration period, such as they 

appear on certab Visigothic, Frankish and Lowgobaxd reliefs. 

How far these motifs occur outside Kuiu. Churah and Pawgi, it is difficult 
to state, in the absence of any research work on the sub|ect. In Mandi and 



Fig. 5 


Suket Quite a number of them can be traced, less apparently b Cliamba proper 
and Brahmor; b Laliul they appear b the wood carvings of the Maikula Devi 
temple b the Simla States they probably were likewise known as far as some 

occasional observations permit conclusions* 

Even outside the Panjab Himalaya these foreign art motifs are not wanting « - 

ss Mainly ia the Trilolcnith ind SltaJi toaiplei « Old Mandi. wd ihe Asajubhfwth Mahadep 

^risine as tndilion sSCil« it h, Ihe masKr who bmll the Hiima D«v, tpnple at lO Ko^. 

Ld as hi-stoticol ard irt.aitiC4il evidwM cuofinas lh« Oadition. But plajtwotk motifs appear 
ill the t lth oentun sbrinc niiwoJf a Ulr HLudu-lCashmin ocilion, 

84 These piobiems, too, will he discussed with more evidence m a wparale study* 
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Tiie plaitwork^ transformed into a long garland of NSgas* is found in late Gupta, 
Pratihara and Kachddiapaghata temples of north eastern Rajasthan (Osian, Am¬ 
ber, Gwalior, JageSwar in Kumaon); and as a complicated mass of intert'^'isted 
snakes in Jaisalmer, Soudiem Marwar, Gujarat, Sorath ^Saurashtra), Malwa, and 
even Orissa- In many Pratihara and early Solanki temples the gavukshii motif, 
reduced to a continuous surface ornament, becomes a mere band design, without 
any similarit)' to the arched windows^from which it had developed, but of the 
same type as the inscription friezes on Muslim mosques. In the Kadihwaha tem¬ 
ples (e.g. the Sasbaliu at Gwalior) the decorative sculptures likewise lose all 
modelling, being transformed into a flat black-and-white pattern by the drill 
cutting out a shadowed background behind a light-exposed, but otherwise flat 
foreground; such an approach, in utter contrast to Indian tradition, is elsewhere 
found mainly in the ilagia Sopliia at Constantinople, at Ravenna, in Byzantine^ 
Syrian churches and at die Q^r-al Mushatta in Jordan but there also repre¬ 
sents a barbarian innovation. Finally the birds (parrots and peacocks), the tree- 
of-life, the horsemen, etc. recur, all, in early Rajput art (I6th-early I7tli century). 
From where these techniques and motifs came, it is difficult to say. For they 
are not characteristic of the traditional art of Central Asia. Curiously enough, 
the only area where they were at home, is prehistoric Europe, especially the 
Bronze and Iron Age Celtic civilization Here tlie spiral ornament, the hammer 
and mushroom-shaped leaf or arabesque, the obliquely cut relief, the pi a it work 
ornament arc indigenous The tree-of-iife and die soul-birds belong to the 
earliest Balkan tradition. The horseman figures, of course, were bound to develop 
in any nomadic art 


StnygDwski, op. ciL, fi^. 70, 1H7, 188. Ch. Diehl, Mutmel d’Art HyzaiitiiSj Pirij 
9^ H. Hildcbwnd, Thf Induitr'tid ArtJ of SftirtdifMera tv thg TimMi, London 1S92. fig. 72 ^ 

(Celtic); Mirgaret Siokcs, ep. rrt.\ G. BaJdwin Bruwn. The Arts and Cfaftt of our Ttatonk 
Forefmhtft, London IpJO, figs. U2, Hi, 172; 1:. A, Pirlcyn, A» htiToduetion to tbt ^ttidy of 
Prtbiitark Art, London 1^15, figs. 27B, 282, 2^2, 29d, 295, ilO, Md. pL 1<J, 3 flnd d; Piioin, 
History of Art, London 1933, 11, figs- 2t>2-2<!5 (Ireland): R, P, Hinks. op. ch. fig. 109; Stuirt 
Figgott and Glyji E. Daniel, Amiunt British Aft, Cjuiibridgc 1931, figS- 39, 40-d2, 44, 48, = Hinks 
calls the hamnicr or muihrooin-shaped ornament Ptito of double-axe and derives it from Minmn art; 
it was abg commoit in Carolin^w »cd Romanesque ait, 

91 Aiuaher striking parillcd is the dour knubs of KuJu temples, identical with those of UoinanH- 
qne liurope. 

tia For Links with India and the Far East, cp., besides Kuiut, Op. fit., South Eastern Europe 
and Central AJi'a: E H. Minns, Scythittm iinJ Grftki, Cambridge 1913 , figs. 20, 73-75, 123, 181, 
J83, ia4; Vera K. O.Vqia, Bull. Alrtroptrlitog Museum of Ari, January 1953; ], Striygowski, op. eit. 
figs. 22, 24-26, 28, 29, 38, 40. 42, 58. 62; E II, Minns. Art of (he Northern Nomads, London 
ISMZ (Pazj'iyk find). — Far East (Chou Mtiod, tu some degree, but Jiudnly Han and Tang 
dynii$iie$); L. iSachhofet, Short H'ntOtf of Cninese Art, London 1946. figs. 35 , 37-39; AuSSteHung 
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Such a liok betTveen the folk art of the Brahmapura kingdom, as it survives 
in Kulu and Mandi-Suket, Chucah and Pangi, and in a lesser degree in the Simla 
hills and even Lahul, with prehistoric Celtic Europe, may seem far-fetched and 
fantastic, if it were not corroborated by other observations. We have already 
pointed out that the Brahmapura kingdom covers the area of the Western Pahari 
dialect, the nearest relative of Gfljarl, that the Brahmor dynasty seems to have b^ 
Sulikas, a tribe leading the Central Asian invaders after the fall of die Ephthalites 
and before the emergence of the Gurjaras; that the Gurjaras caine from the 
settlement-area of the Yue-chi (allied or identical with tlie Tokharians) in the 
former Kushan Empire. 

Moreover, historians, linguists and ardiacologists have already come to die 
conclusion that in all probability the Tokharians were a European pwple, prob¬ 
ably Celts with an admijcture of Teutomc tribes who in prehistoric times moved 
by way of the Black Sea to Turkistan and the Tarim Basin, at last invading Chi^ 
and leaving their mark as far as Dongson in Indochina and Nias in Indonesia. 
Later the Yuechi-Tokharians of Central Asia were again pushed back to Badiia 
where the upper Ojcus Valley preserved the name Tokliaristan deep into Muslim 
times. Other Celtic tribes seem to have joined them later-on through the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. May we thus explain these ' Celtic” elements in the folk art of 
the Panjab Himalaya as products of Tokharians swept bto India by the Eph* 
thalites““? 

Tlius the indirect evidence pointing to a barbarian state founded by a Gurjara 
horde, Tokharians as well as frontier Indians, under the leadership of Sulika 
princes, in the 6th century and disappearing between the 8th and 10th centuries, is 
considerable. Nevertheless, it wUl be wise to be cautious. For as long as the 
crowning evidence of incontrovertible historical records cannot be dLscovered, we 
can speak only in terms of greatest probability, not of irrefutable facts. And that 
these records will ever be found b improbable. For tliose who might have left us 


Chintimher Kunst Berlin 1939, figJ. ^28, 439. 442, (ah« Western fibulas!); Frill Low Be«, 
ArtibHt Aiidi X, no. 4, p. 302 ff. — Arndicr niotif to be mentianed in this connerton « the six- 
petiHed flower oi star in n roundel, common in Riijpnt and Gujai^iT folk but also in the Ciudsus, 

South Russia Jxrtd the Balkint . „ u r j . n ., 

80 lari Charpaitier, Z.DM.G, LXXI, p. 347 ff.. 19L7>; R. Hetne-Gcldcm, SaectfW, 11. p. 
223 ff., 1951; J. Kunst, Kuhtirkhtohstlbt BtvehtinggH itttiiibitt inn flo/ww anj luiantsieit (Kgl. 

Tnsdhit fur die tropeo), Amsterdam 1953. rtf ti 

M Whether polyandry in KultJ <!« E. von Ujfalvy, afi. eit., p. 37, map TV; Op. «/-, 

KaimrA District Caietteer I and !!) might be cannccied, in the present conlect, with the Epht^it^ 
or ^ observing tl^t .t oepms mainly m 

Sorai whither Tibetan influence did not penetmte. Also evetywherc m Rajutl™ 

right, generally connected with polyandry, can be traced. Sec O. R. Rhrenfels, Moihfr Rjghl m ladta, 

Hyderabad-BoEnbay 19^1- 
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such a record, bad all an inter«t to wipe out the memory of a past of whid> they 
must have been not too proud. For more than thirteen hundred years Hindu civili¬ 
sation has moulded those foreigners. Those who might have spoken, have since 
long disappeared, and their descendants mixed with the indigenous people and 
with later immigrants. Those who survived, were illiterates for many genera¬ 
tions, of weak historical memory and narrow geographical outlook. No more 
than the Ahirs or Gujars, or even many Rajputs, these bill people remember 
anything of their empire-building ancestors. Tliey have become the natives of the 
country, of older standing than the Rajput princes and Brahmins who subjected 
thgm to their rule; they likewise regard themselves as orthodox Hindus according 
to their lights. And why not? Hindu dvilixation has found a place for so many 
people, Hindu religion induds also the gods who are the patrons of the Hima¬ 
layan mountains, fountains and rivers, and in Indian art the traditions of the 
Himalaya have been reduced to local folk styles. 





CHAPTER fV 


THE COMING OF HINDU ART IN THE HIMALAYA 


Indian art in the Himalaya has been a latecomer. In oiden times the inhabitants 
of the Himalaya were regarded as degraded kshatfiytis and outcastes who did not 
take part in the orthodox Hindu cults and customs. In consequence the influence 
of Indian art was feeble, and archaic forms persisted much longer than anywhere 
else in the country. No monuments of this art have survived as all of them 
seem to have been of wood. But the coins of the Audumharas (ca. lad-3rd 
century) ^ depict railings like those round the early Buddhist stupas, but enclosing 
sacred trees {chaityavftkshas'^, and hut'like shrines, and also snakes and images 
of female goddesses, as are still loimd in Himalayan folk art, Railings round 
sacred places have been discarded since the victory of orthodox Hinduism, Yet 
they have not completely disappeared; for the lotus roundeb filled with divine, 
human and animal figures which are so fa m iliar to us from Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Bodhgaya and Mathura, continued to be used as a decoration of fountain-stones 
up to the 12th century and . in the folk art of the Brahmor and Chatraihl districts 
as late as the l8th century. Under Kushan rule the art of die plains slowly began 
to penetrate the liiils, as is evident from the ruins of a itHpit at Cbetru ^ near 
Kangra and tvi'o lodr inscriptions in Brohml and Kliarosh^i at Kanhiara and 
Pathyar probably also from, a bronze statuette of Suiya in die Svetoslav Roerich 
Collection, in a Scythian costume, but with certain particularities of the early 
Gupta period. 

What monuments the Imperial Guptas left, b difficult to say. Temples with 
sloping roofs of stone slabs, similar to the Lfid Klian and Durga temples at 
ADiole, still stand at Jagesvar, Bage^ar, Dvarahat (Maniyar Group), Baijnath 


i A, ninflifi frKajn, Comi af AntittH ttiditty Lcfldnn 18^1, pls, IV, 1, 2, 7, B, 12, IJ, V, i'J; 
Cbonuraswatny, HiitOfj Phu Art in India and Ind&Wtk, Lmdon 1926, figs, ltO-117, 
a VOMI, AfUitfuhm, pL fV. X3CVn. XXXIV, XXXVII, figs. It, 12, t4, 
a A. Cumiiflghaoi, ASX V, 173; AJ>.R. Sffrthem CtrrU 1905-06, p. 10, 1919-20, 1920*21. 

■* S. KonOw, Kiatoflbi itlSfrifitimJ, p, 178, pL XXXV!, 2 3. 
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(Bannl Deo) ® in Kumaon, and at Pandukeswat in Garhwal *. Likewise the proto¬ 
type of the wooden “hill temple” • seems to have been introduced in Imperial 
Gupta times. For although the extant structures are no more than a few centuries 
old (on the average 15th-19th century), the celia, enclosed by an open pillar- 
supported Pradakshinapatha (circumambulation gallery) crowned by a pyramidal 
or gable roof, closely resembles the stone temples of Nachna-Kuthara Gop ® 
and Aihole ® 

First in the 6th-8th centuries, under Yasodharman, the Maukharis and 
Pushyabhutis, and finally under Yasovarman of Kanauj, Gupta art gained a 
strong foothold in the Western Himalaya. Unfortunately our knowledge of later 
Gupta art is so fragmentary that any chronological survey can be only tentative. 
Between the 4th and the 8th centuries the transition from the cube-like early 
Gupta shrine to the medieval temple tower was completed; but the number of 
surviving monuments is very small, the dates of most of them have not yet been 
ascertained, and others are known only through Greater Indian, especially early 
Cambodian and Javanese copies and free imitations. Of later Gupta sculpture we 
can state so much that in the 6th century a ponderous “Baroque” style prevailed 
and in the 7th century a slim, somewhat effeminate elegance, whereas in the 8th 
century figures regained their strength, but also developed a certain rigidity and 
exaggerated postures and movements. However, there exist a number of devia¬ 
tions from this general rule, the full extent of which has not yet been defined. 
Moreover in a backward area such as the Himalayan valleys then had been, 
art often was “provincial” and lagged behind the developments in the plains. But 
as the length of this timelag was conditioned by political circumstances of which 
we can infer only the crudest outlines, in most cases we have to reckon with the 
possibility that the monuments in question may be one or even two centuries later 
than their style seems to indicate 

Likewise few archaeological monuments of the Himalaya have been critically 
analyzed. Only one or two exceptionally well preserved temples, such as those 
of Bajaura ^^and Masrur have been described. Of others only short descriptions, 


6 AS.R. 1922-23, p. 13 ff., pi. 6; 1923-24, p. 12 ff., pi. 4, c, d; A.P.R. Northern Circle 1913-14. 
6 A. Fiihrer, The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions of the N.W. Prop, and Oadh. Alla¬ 
habad 1891, p. 44. 

r A. Cunningham, AS.R. XXI, p. 95, pi. XXV; A.P.R., Western Circle 1918-19. 

8 H. Cousens, Somanatba and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawad, Calcutta, 1931, pi. XXVII. 

9 H. Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, Calcutta 1926, pi. 11 ff. 

10 For the same reason the temples with sloping slab roofs may be later than the 5th century. 

11 Vogel. 1909-10, p. 18 ff. , 

12 H. Hargreaves, A.S.R. 1915-16, p. 59 ff. 
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occasional photographs or illustrations are available, e.g. of Jageswar and Dwa- 
rahat^®, BrahmoriS Balor (Vallapura) i®, Martand Malot^^ and Amb^^®. 
But a number of later stone temples have been erected on late Gupta or Pratihara 
substructures, wooden temples in the folk style of the hills encase earlier rums, 
and stray sculptures, — last remnants of vanished shrines can be traced, built 
into the walls of later temples, or lying about in villages and fields. In the fol¬ 
lowing outline I have, therefore, to rely not less on — anything but exhaustive — 
personal observations than on the scanty information published by others or culled 
from the photographic archives of the Archaeological Department of India. And 
I have to take the risks arising from all the uncertain factors enumerated above. 

As far as we can judge at present, even the Hindu art of the 6th century is 
very sparsely represented. In the Panjab plains we may mention a fine temple at 
Agroha (Hissar District), the fragments of which now are in the East Panjab 
Museum, Buddhist or Jain pieces at Pinjaurand finally the ruins of Kapa- 
lamochan In the Himalaya the Lakha Mandal (in Chaunsa Bawar, Kumaon) 
Prasasti mentions a Siva temple erected by Isvara, a princess of Singhapura 
for her deceased husband Srl-Chandragupta, son of the Yadava king of Jalandhara 
(Kangra Valley and adjoining districts in the plains) about A.D. 600, unfortu 
nately this temple has been replaced by later, more pretentious building. But the 
Gupta sculptures found there, especially a fine group of Siva and Parvatl, cari 
very well be fragments from this shrine. The copperplate grant of Maharaja 
Mahasamanta Samudrasena (beginning of the 7th century?) in the Parasurama 
temple at Nirmand mentions a temple of Siva Sulapani as well as a village 
Sulisagramaj there are still some small early Saiva shrines of this very time at 
Nirmand but it is impossible to decide which of them was that of Siva Sula- 


13 A.P.R, Northern Circle, 1915-14, 

14 Vogel, Antiquities; and A.S.R. 1902-03, p- 259 ff- 

15 P. Ch. Kak, Indian Art and Letters, VII, p. 65. • . . l u i. ■ v ru 

16 On Kashmir architecture quite a number of books have been published, the best being K, Cn. 
Kak Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London 1933. But none is exhaustive. 

17 A.P.R. Northern Grcle 1915-16; A.S.R. 1920-21,1, pi. HI; Burgess, The Ancient Monuments, 
Temples and Sculptures of India, vol. 11, pi. 237-241. 

18 A.P.R. Northern Grcle 1920-21. 

19 A. Cunningham, R. XIV, p. 70, 

20 Ibid., p. 75, pis. XXIV-XXV. 

21 G. Biihier, Ep. Ind. I, p. 10. . . l .* 1 . c 

22 The Sang-ho-pu-lo of Hsuan-tsang, a vassal kingdom of Kashmir, probably to the nortn ot 

the Salt Range; see Th. Watters, op. cit. I, p. 248. ^ 

23 M. S, Vats and V. S. Agrawala, f.U.P. Hist. $oc. XVII, pt. 1, p, 87 ff.). 

Northern Circle 1909-10, 1917-18; A.S.R. 1923-24, pi. XXIg XXIIa; 1^29-30, pi. IVd 

24 A. H, Francke, of Indian Tibetj I, pis. I, Ilb, Ilia, Illb^ Calcutta 1914. 


See also A^P.K^ 
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pani, and which the Kap^esvara of Sarvavarman Maukhari Finally, at Thava 
above Nagar in Kulu the plinths of two(?) small Gupta shrines are now in¬ 
corporated in the substructure of the vttnana of the Murlldhar temple. 

To these few ruins we may add some isolated sculptures traced here and there, 
remnants of lost sanctuaries. The most important of these are the Buddha 
from Fatehpur and the above mentioned Surya image from Gum, in the 
Ravi Valley, halfway between Chamba and Brahmor (Fig. 5). The Fatehpur 



Fig. 3 


bronze statuette, inlaid with silver, combines features of the late Gandhara and 
the Gupta style. The Gum image, though in the Gupta style and technique, has 
Sasanian costume and locks Probably both sculptures should be connected with 
the early Brahmapura kingdom when Maukhari-Gupta influence had not yet 



2 « Vogel, AS.R. 1904-05, p. 107. 
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ousted the preceding impact of the Sasano-Kushan art of Afghanistan. In Kulu 
a HaritI idol from Bajaura, in crude technique but with typical Gupta hair style, 
seems to belong to this period. From the plains we may perhaps add the above 
mentioned sculptures found at Agroha 2 ®. 

The 7th century, on the contrary, is represented by many monuments of later 
Gupta art. As the great Harshavardhana of Thanesar then was the overlord of all 
the states east of the Ravi, we may safely regard him as the ultimate inspirator 
of this special style. But in the plains so little is left of the art of his reign, that 
the Himalayan temples and sculptures of this time, like those of Nepal, have to 
serve us as substitutes in order to gain an idea of what the Harshavardhana style 
had been like. First, in Kumaon, there are the slim and elegant bron 2 e statues of 
the socalled Pauh rajas" at Katarmal and Jageswar which probably represent 
the Bodhisattva Lokesvara. Their gilt bronze, inlaid with silver foil, is of the same 
type as that of early Nepalese work, previous to Kashmiri and Pala influence. 
Further west the Lakha Mandal sculptures have already been mentioned The 
substructure of the Shanmukhesvar temple at BUaspur on the Sutlej may be con¬ 
nected with the vassal state of Satadru. For its plinth shows the repetition of 
angular and cushion mouldings characteristic of the late Gupta ruins of Samath, 
Saheth-Maheth, etc, whereas the lintel of its door has a frieze of flying deities 
(fig. 6) very similar to those of the Lakshana Devi temple at Brahmor. To the 
Jalandhara vassal kingdom belong the small Mahayana stiipas of Chetru (Chai- 
tru) some miles from Kangra town, the fine, but badly defaced reliefs of the river 
goddesses on the Darshan Darwaza of the Kangra Fort the image of a ten¬ 
armed goddess (MarTchi?) on a pedestal-chariot drawn by seven horses, and 
some reliefs representing mainly Siva and Parvati, now collected in the enclosure 
of the Bhavam temple at Bhavan, the inscribed pedestal of a VajravarahT image 
from Chari and finally the wooden figures of the goddess Deshamucha 
at Haripur 

29 A.P.R., northern Circle 1920-21. 

30 The main monuments still preserved are at Nalanda. At Thanesar it would be worth while to 
undertake trial excavations on the site of a vast fortress of rectangular ^oundplan which was perhaps 
Harshavardhana’s residence. See A. Cunningham, A S.R. II, p. 212. Other related monumwits are 
those of Pulakeiin II Chalukya at Aihole, Badami, and Ajanta. 

31 A.P.R., Northern Circle 1913-14 and 1913-16-, according to J. C. Powell-Price, f.U.P. Hist. Soc. 
rV, pt. 2 , p. 5 ff., 1930 , the Paun rajas reigned ca. 250 B.C,; the attribution, therefore, has no more 
value than the more common reference to the Pandavas. 

32 ML S. Vats and V. S. Agrawala, op, cit. 

33 Vogel, A.S.R. 1905-06, p. 14. 

34 A. Cunningham, A.S.R. V, p. 177; Kangra Gazetteer. 

36 Apparently not goddesses, but a couple of Scythian donors. Photograph Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, Delhi. 
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Kg. 5 


Next we can connect with the Brahmapura kingdom not only the temples and 
images of Brahmor to which this book is mainly devoted, but also the platform 
(fig. 4) of a brick temple in Chamba town and the tradition of the wooden 

3G Now in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chacnba. 
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temples of Kulu These temples, all only some centuries old, are typical works 
of “folk” art, sometimes adapting ‘Abbasid-Saijuq, Mughal and early or late 
Rajput motifs, but generally conserving that strange (Tokharian?) ornament 
style connected with Central Asia and prehistoric Europe which we discussed 
above. But on the other hand, the general plan, lay-out and even many decorative 
motifs on their doors, windows and cornices faithfully conserve the tradition of 
late Gupta art (fig. 5). Generally the characteristic temple tower (pagoda type) 
of some Kulu temples, with its three successive roofs, is believed to have been 
imported from Nepal where it is common even today “®. But as Nepalese sculp¬ 
ture is so strongly indebted to the Harshavardhana tradition, the question arises 
whether the pagoda tower also did not come from the Indian plains, and from 
there was introduced both into Nepal and Kulu in the course of the 7th 
century. For the oldest example of the pagoda type was Kanishka’s stupa at 
Shahji-ki-Dheri near Peshawar (2nd century) As the excavation has revealed, 
its platform has certain peculiarities, circular corner projections (probably sub¬ 
sidiary stupas, as in Nalanda and Burma) and steps in the centre of each 
side. Similar platforms of the later Gupta period have been discovered also at 
Sanchi Saheth-Maheth, etc., and probably they had a wooden superstructure 
like Kanishka’s stupa. Stone stupas of the same period corroborate such a devel¬ 
opment. Is was also applied to Hindu temples, as may be inferred from the Meru 
of Hindu colonial art in Bali as well as from the Panchayatana type of Hindu 
stone temples in which the comer stupas have been transformed into small 
chapels As we shall see, there are reasons to infer that Meruvarman’s temples 
at Brahmor and Chatrarhi originally had such pagoda roofs, though all the hill 
temples were too small to stand on platforms with subsidiary chapels. A com¬ 
parison with the Kulu temples reveals the complete identity of the lay-out of 
the entrance frames, with their five receding bands of alternately ornamental 
and figurative, flat and round mouldings, and also of the windows with their 


37 Harcouit, op. at. A. H. Longhiirst, //. Ind. Art & Industry, vol. XVI; Vogel, Indian Art & 
Letters XX, p. 26); A. H. Francke, op. at., I, p. 5, pL Ila, Tucd-Ghersi, Secrets of Tibet, London 
1955; Fergusson, History of Indian & Eastern Architecture, 1910, I, p. 286, fig. l6l; Vo^ AS.R. 
1905 -06, p. 10 ff.. Appendix; A. H. Longhurst, The Story of the Stiipa, Colombo 1936, figs. 37-40. 

S* L4vi, Le Nepalj Paris 1905-OS* 

39 a B* Spooner, AS.R. 1908-09, p- 38 ff* and 1910-11, p. 25* 

40 AS.R. 1926-27, pL VII h 1927-28, pi. VII, a, b, XLI. 

41 E,g, the Mahabodhi and Mingal^edi at Pagan, 

42 AS.R. 1912-13, I, pL VI, (Budding 19). 

43 A good example Is the Avantllvaxa temple^ Vantipor, Kashmir* A later development is repre¬ 
sented by the Baijnath temple on the way from Palampur to Mandi and its derivatives all over the 
hills. 
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miniature columns, in a I«s degree also of the cornice. In all these cases parallels 
can be drawn with later Gupta and post-Gupta architecture. Finally the brass 
images of Meruvarman, notwithstanding certain barbarian peculiarities, follow 
the canon of ideal beauty prevalent in 7th century sculpture, viz. excessively slim, 
overelongated bodies, rather small heads, affected hand gestures, elegant, quiet 
poses, highly stylized costumes, etc. In this respect they remind us not only of 
sculptures from e.g. Kaman (now in the Ajmer Museum) and of the murals 
of some Ajanta caves**®, but also of the best early Nepalese bronzesStone 
temples, however, have not survived. A small Siva temple in the Chandl Devi 
compound at Nirmand seems to be a much repaired ruin of this time. B^utiful 
fragments of a window piece and of a lintel are lying in the old fort at Manali 
(fig. 7); their fine ornaments link up, on the one hand, with the Brahmor temples. 



Fig. 7 


on the other, with the art of early Java and Cambodia. A great enigma are still 
the fine Vishnu statue from Sultanpur*^ and the curious images of Vishnu, 
Ganesa and Durga in the niches of the Bajaura temple ‘‘®; probably they are 11th 
century copies of broken images of the 7th century. Also in a small Siva temple 
at Z^arpur, Kulu, imitations of 7th century reliefs can be traced. Whether a 
Mahi^amardinl, of early Chalukya type, at Jagatsukh belongs to this or a later 
date, it is difficult to say. 

Still further to the west, we find the influence of 7th century Gupta art in 
Kashmir, in the substructure of the Ranesvara temple (the cemetery of Bahaud- 


« A. Ci^'ngham, AS.R., XX, p. 54 ff.; A.P.R. CircU 1918-19, p. 64 f 

tn ft .^ 2 which are closely related 

to Uie Indian frescoes in eastern Turkistan. ‘ 

JLaI Buddhism, Oxford 1928, pL 38: Tara, "Tibetan", but closely 

related to the Sakti Devi of Chatrarhi. 

Drototfn.^*?ftcentury original can be traced back to a 
prototype or the Imperial Gupta period. 

48 AS.R. 1909-10, p. 18 ff., pi. VII. 
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din) at Srinagar, the Pandrethan stupas and the sculptures discovered at Bijbehara 

and now preserved in the Srinagar Museum 

With the first half of the 8th century we reach the last phase of the Gupta art 
tradition, which we may connect with Yasovarman of Kanauj (ca. 723-753), and 
with an invasion of the early Kashmir style to be attributed to the influence of 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir (725-756). The Gupta canon is still more or less intact. 
But new architectural motifs appear which we can trace also in contemporarj 
Chalukya buildings, e.g. at Pattadakal, and in the earliest stages of Rashtrakuta 
(e.g. Ellora) and Pratihara art (e.g. Osian). Sculpture assumes a rather pompous 
vitality, with exaggerated postures, but also an increasing hardness and man¬ 
nerism. Ornament becomes much more ostentatious and florid. In other words, 
a bold parvenu spirit has replaced restrained refinement and culture. ^ 

The most important monument of this style known to us is the TeII-ka*Man- 
dir at Gwalior, probably the chief temple of Yasovarman’s court at the time 
when, after the loss of Kanauj, he had become viceroy of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 
This political dependence was also responsible for the admixture of Kashmiri 
features in the monuments of the same period in the eastern Panjab (up to the 
Ravi) and of Gupta (Kanauj as well as Magadha) motifs and types in the con¬ 
temporaneous art of Kashmir and of the western Panjab. 

The first group comprises the remnants of a temple plinth in the compound 
of the Rahganatha temple at Bllaspur on the Sutlej, very similar to two Mall 
later Chalukya shrines at Aihole and Pattadakal, and in particular two of the 
finest monuments in the Himalaya, the temple of Bisheshwar Mahadeo at Bajaura 
in Kulu and the “Thakurdwara” at Masrur, between Kangra and Baijnath . 
The latter is a rock-cut shrine, in which the four subsidiary chapels of the Gupta 
Panchayatana temple are fused with the main shrine into one building of cross¬ 
shaped groundplan, a concept which is found in India at Paharpur but more 
commonly outside India, in early Javanese and Khmer sanctuaries. In the Bajaura 
temple, on the other hand, the same subsidiary shrines are already included m 
the main temple, but have not yet been reduced to mere image niches as m 

49 H. G«tz. /. Bombay Univ. XXI. pt. 2. p. 63 ff., 1952; R. Ch. Kak, 
logical and Numismatic Sections of the Sri Pratap Museum. Srinagar. Simla 1923, pp. 2811., 

R^Goetz. The Last Masterpiece of Gupta Art: The Great Temple of Yalovarman of Kanauj 
(Teti-ka Mandir) at Gwalior, (Art and Letters, in the press). 

S R^’argrives,^^Xi?’ f915-l6, II. p. 39 ff. Also H. f-' ^*^®"**. 
p. 19 ff.. 19X5; A.P.R. Northern Circle, 1913-14', 1914-15, I, pi. H, 1925-26, pi. II. 

*^ 53 K.’n Dikshit. Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, Delhi 1938. . . . 

64 Image niches were already known in classic Gupta temples, e.g. at Deogarh; but they never 

project from the wall. 
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medieval architecture arjd still preserve the character of genuine diapels; this 
gives the temple a somewhat clumsy appearance which, however, is compensated 
by its beautiful late Gupta reliefs. 

Whereas at Bajaura typical Kashmiri features still are absent at Masrux they 
appear occasionally. In stray reliefs at Bhavan near Kangra, Nagar, Sarai and 
Manali in Kulu, and at Maylang in 1-aJiul, Kashmiri gables frame figures of 

otherwise pure iatc Gupta type (fig. 8 and 3). 

West of tlie Ravi, the K^hmir style, evolved under Lalitaditya dominated 
the scene principally in Kashmir proper and the adjoining districts of die Panjab, 
especially tlic Salt Range, and to a less degree east of the Chenab. In Kaslimir 
tliere ace Lalitaditya's great sun temple at Maxtand, the temples, d^aitya and stupa 
of Parihasapura and finally the temples of die Takht-i-Sulaiman, Ladu, Naras- 
rh;»n Wangadi and Bhuniyar, and, in the plains, the temples of Malot and Amb 
(smaller temple). Here Gupta influence is noticeable only in die sculptures, and 
even here it was soon ousted by the new indigenous style The ardntocture of 
LaJitaditya, too, is ba.sed on the Gupta tradition, yet not on the Kanauj style 
alone, but also on a fusion of earlier (6th century?) and Magadha (8tli century). 
Gupta forms with elements from Gandhara (earlier KusMn, as well as late 
Kldara-Kushan motifs), early Byzantium (Syria as well as Constantinople) and 
even T’ang China. 

Further to the cast we have the Triloknath temple in Lahul which goes back 
to Lalitaditya's time, but was transformed into a Buddhist shrbe by Padmasam* 
bhava at the end of the same century and was rebuilt and repaired several 
times^ its present Lamaistlc image of Avalokitesvara-Trilokanatha cannot be earlier 
than the 12th century. 

At Brahmor the upper gable of the LaksIianS. Devi ttanple is a characteristic 
Kashmiri product. As it represents Vishnu in his tbree-hcaded fonn whereas the 
temple is dedicated to the Devi, it seems to be the last remnant of a Vishnu 
temple erected in Ajyavannans reign, re-used, after its destruction, for filling the 
gable of the simple roof with which the Devi temple was covered in later repairs. 
Probably the Narsingh image at Brahmor, enshrined in die H)th century by ejueen 

The thtcc-beadcd Vishnu image Bji}aura seems to be a PratihSra copy of an ori^iuU of the 

Goetz, /, Bcmbay Vtiiv. XXt, pt. 2. p- 63 ff.; Art & iMiUrs XXVII, no. 1, p- I ff-l 
also R. Oi. Kak, Ancimt M^surntnis of KMhmir. 

E? R. Ch. Kak. HttnJhBok, p. 41. 

sa Hutcheion-Vogei, op. riL, f!, p. 47S. l l, ■ i ti 

EB However, rot jet the uandaidized Uter type; it can, therefore, not be later than the tnnUIie 

of the Sib century. 
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Fig. B 



Fig. 9 


Tribhuvanarckha, may belong to Ajyavatman’s reign, 
or at least go back to such a prototype**^. Finally at 
Chatcarlii the brass bust of “Sakti Devi” must be 
mentioned. The Markula temple in Lahui may also 
date fiom this time, though no original work of so 
early a date survives. But part of the latter has been 
copied during repairs in the lilt2tb and l6th cen¬ 
turies, e.g, tile Trivikrama of tl^e eastern window 
panel, and tire Nagas beneath his feet, or the more 
conspicuous semi-Gupta groups of Gandharvas and 
Apsarases on the ceiling of the mttndapa. 

The Harihara temple at Balor, the Kali temple at 
Babbor-Thalora and the relief of a curious dancing 
Vishnu {?), with three heads, between two dancing 
goddesses, found in the local rami's fort at Mulkihar 
in aiutah, belong however to a later age, particularly 
to the reigns of Avantivarman (856-83) and Saih- 
karavarman (883-902) of Kashmir. To this period 
should be assigned tlie numerous threeheaded Vishnu 


«o For a detailed disCUiSfon see the flfirt chapter. 

fti R. Oi. Kak, Iftdtitu Afi & Ltntrs ils. VU, 2, p. ff., ph- TII-IV, XH[ XVf, 
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images found all Over the Panjab Himalaya, and even beyond, which developed 
from tbc form of Vishnu worship prevalent in the 6th'7th centuries with its accent 
on Siirya, Varadu and Narasimha. It can be traced first in tlie 7th-8th cen^ry 
but became standardized not before the yth century Finally the last and hitherto 
hardly known phase of Kashmiri art in tlie lUh*l2di cemturies, in its transition 
to die JLamaistic art of Western Tibet, is represented by the inner facade of the 
Markula Devi temple at Udaipur, Laliul. 

With tbc disintegration of Lalitaditya‘s empire new political and cultural 
influences became felt in the Panjab Himalaya. About 770 the Ayudlm kings 
superseded tlie last weak successors of Yaiovarman and seem to have maintained 
the frontiers of tlie kingdom at least in the W^est. But they became subject, in 
tlicir turn, to the control of stronger powers, especially of the Palas of Bengal 
and of the Pratiliaras of Rajputana, and, therefore, tlic art developing under those 
dynasties began to infiltrate into the Himalaya. There are some monuments which 
we caiuiot classify with certainty, but which belong to a transitional style of the 
Late 8th century. Tliese are the Momal Mahadeo temple at Parana Nagar near 
Suket, the rums of Aurh neir Bilaspur, another temple substructure in the Raiiga- 
natha compound in Bilaspur proper, and the bandhya Devi temple at jagatsukh 
(Nast), the oldest known capital of Kulu^^ The Momal Mahadeo temple un¬ 
fortunately is very badly ' restored". At Aurh Only remnants of three chapels on a 
platform are left, low walls of heavy blocks, round doorjamb mouldings of the 
usual Gupta type and lintel fragments with curiously degenerated, half-moon¬ 
shaped motifs. Hie temple substructure in the Ranganatlia at Bdaspur 

seems unique, m so far as it is the only known Indian counteipart of Chandi Asu 
in Java (early 9th century) Tlie Sandhya Devi temple at Jagatsukh represents 
a similar case. Ihough it is comparatively well known, its real character has not 
yet been recognized because its original ruins are completely encased in a wooden 

A. Fourher, IfOttograpbte houddhiqnt de i’InJi, Pjrii 1905, 1, p. Mfl, no. 1; ^ 

AJJi. 1913-14, p. 15, pis. 283 & c; BurgeiJ, Amnat Afcin. mviW pi. XXII, nu. 5; A S.K. 

p. 218 {Kulul : M«seum Bidtetm XVII, no. 104. p, to; A. K Cbomaraswimy. PM^ 

dglbhia Altff. Miifdi 192<S: R Ch. Kak, Handbobk p. 48, 50; and tnd. Ari & 

p. 75; B. BhattaeWa, bp. tiL, 1, 1921, p B, pi. IV; Wopfd, Ctaalegift MufhMfii .Wj/JMffi, Allahabad 

1910 a 100; D 28; D. A Disfciilkiir, f.U.P. tUil- Soe. V, p 25, pL V; Jiicndiimith Banerjee, Prdf. 

hfd. HiMl. Cesgnsi Uhbft 1940, p. 61; M M. Nagar, A N*w Type of 

{ibid. Aligarh 1943. p. 89); S C Ray, /. As. Sos. XVII Letters, p. 251; H- Goetz, /. As. Soc. XiX, 

p. 45 If.; J. Ph, Vogel, CalJv^tir of thi Bhufi %mpb tAttstmU p. 7, A. 35. 

oSf See the Pallava, early Chalum and dao some conlemporaneoui North Indt.tn monuiiMaits. 

04 On Ihe sculphires of the Avantis^imifi Temple, see 1913-V4. p. dofL; Kak, A»«efit 

AlbrntmetHs o/ KaiiiritTi and HtHidboBt, p. 47 11, 

CS Hutchiscptl-Vogel, o/'. fil-1, p-52- . „ „ „ , vYvrv 

o« N. }. Kiuid, Itilf/dittg lot di Umdi»-]aVMmibe KumU The Hogue 1923, III. pi- AAAlv. 

41 A.PJtf Nofibtrn Crrelt 1901-02, 1909*10, 1920-21- 
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hill shrine, erected, according to an inscription of 1428, hy raja Udhara (or 
Udliran) PM This shrine, however, has in its turn been replaced by a compa¬ 
ratively modern stnicture with "Mughal ' pillars and primitive Naga and odicr 
woodcarvings. What is still visible of the original temple, are walls, entrance, 
windows and subsidiary chapels in a Style intermediate between the last Gupta 
and the earliest PratihMa type. The entrance is on one of the shorter sides of the 
rectangle, as in the Phnom Bayang the subsidiary shrmes remind us of those 
of early Javanese temples, die windows of those of the ParasurMnesvara at Bhu- 
vanesvar in Orissa, or of Cambodia, the roof seems to have had some similarity 
with tliat of the TclI-ka-Mandir at Gwalior, the sculptures are not very different 
from the earliest work at Osian in Marwar, We may perhaps mention m this 
connection the step-roof temples of Katarmal and Jagesvai in Kumaori, as 
as the Navadevl and SCrya shrbes at the latter place, with their roofs similar 
to the Vaital Deiil at Bhuvancivar and the Dhimasena and Nakula-Sahadeva 
Rathas at Mamallapuram In an article published elsewhere 1 have tmtativeiy 
connected tlicm with tlie rise of the Chiind dynasty in Kumaoa after the_ fall ot 
Kanauj Finally we must consider the Buddhist btonaes in the early Pala s^le 
found botli in Kulu and Chamba (Chatrarhi) which probably were left behind 
by pilgrims, when the dependence of the Ayudha kings of Kanauj on DhaimapMa 
and Devapala, and the expeditions of the former into Kumaon had opened the 
way to official and non-offidal visitors and cultural influence from the Bcngal- 

Bihac kingdom. , , 

The conquHt ot Kanauj by Nagahhatta 11 Pralihara in SH and the conaoli- 

dation of the Pratihara empire by Adivaiaha Mihiia Bhoja completely changed 
this situation. Whereas under ValsarSja and even Nagahhatta il, Pratihara art 
had still bren eclectic, a very definite, strong and manly s^'le developed m the 
reicn of Bhoja and spread over all the vassal states owing allegiance to the 
onperors of Kanauj. Ihis 9th century art is heavy: massive temples widi rather 
short beehive nkh^ras, sculptures with stout muscular or voluptuous bodiK of a 
rustic earthiness, deities of a terrible majesty, a ponderous, but restrained orna- 


CH Hutdiison-Vogel, op. til., I!, p. 421. 

oa H. Miugw, U Phnom Biyin, {BJiJ^E.0. XXXVII. p. 21917-38). choiid Dr- 

ro mi-li, I. pi III*; 1928-29, pi TV^, H. Goe«. Tie Chrcnohgy of tit C&ond Dy 


Indm Ar.hU^lun, I, p, 124 ff.; H. 

H Marchal. L'ArfhiUrttirt fOrnpttroi Jans I’lnti* H I'Eicireme Of/tiH, Pahs 1944, p - 
72 AS.R. 1910-U. pi XXVHa-b; 1928-29. pL XIV, 

TS H. Go«2. /. XXIX, p. 31 ff. ,, . 

74 SevenJ fine examples in the Svetoalsv Roefich ColItJcUoii. 
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mentation. It ivas not until the second quarter of the lOtli century that PratLhara 
art was to rediscover elegance attd lightness. 

In Kumaon the Jagffivar, Mrityunjaya and some smaller temples at Jage^war, 
tlie Ban Deo, Mrityunjaya, Kacherl and part of the Maniyar group of slirincs 
at Dwarahat the original sun temple of Katarmal and die temples of Baijnath 
(Almora district) belong to tliis Pratlhara style of the 9th centuryin the Simla 
States the main temple of Lakha-Mandal and some images and votive reliefs in 
front of die Sha^ukliesvar temple at Bilaspur; in Kulu some of the shrines of 
Nlrmand, the small Surya temple and a Alahishamardini relief at Jagatsukli, frag¬ 
ments of a temple at Churu, sculptures at Bajaura, Nagar and Manali, and finally 
the fine mask of Mujaiii Devi at Nirmaiul "*■ in die Kangra Valiey the Kangra 
Fort and Bhavan; in Chamba the temples of S^ilavarman and YugSkaravarman 
in Chamba town, and tliosc of S^ilavarman and of queen Tribhuvanarekha 
at Brahmor; west of the Ravi the temples of Babbor-Thalora 

Here we can only briefly mention the temples of Giamba and Brahmor. As 
set forth in the preceding diapter, die amazing restoration of the former Bralimor 
dynasty and the foundation of Giamba town and state can be explained only on 
the assumption diat Sahilavaiman had been installed as a frontier governor by 
Mahlpaia of Kanauj or by one of bis near successors. This also enables us to under¬ 
stand the exceptional number and size of his temples i.e, die Laksliml'Naraya^ 
Cliandragupta, Trimukha, Kamesvara and Champavati. But w^hen compared with 
the Pratihara monuments of the plains, their architecture and sculpture are clumsy 
and provincial, and in fact still follow' the taste of the reign of Bhoja half a 
century earlier. The same applies to Sahilavarman's Manimahesa and Tribhuva- 
tiarc'kha's Narasmiiia temple at Brahmor. Yugakaravarman’s brass image of 
Gaurl^amkara at Chamba, on the contrary, despite certain provincial weaknesses, 
has all the elegance of lOth century Pratihara court art. More provincial works 
are the Chandrasekhara temple ““ and die Vishnu image at Saho, and finally 
the Bbagavatl image of RajSnaka Bhogam at Svaiih (Himgiri, Churah) 

{lAjcndnilala Alitni, fASB. XLVH, pt, 1, p. 384ff.i IjcmI Monghyr gnuiL 

AS.R, 1926-29, pi. Illi; AJ^.R. Nifrfhera Cmle 1913-14. 

« A PR, Narthtrtt C/ntt 1922-23. p 15. pL VI, 1923-24, p, 12 ff., pi IV. 

T8 Norfhftn CirfU I9H-HS. H Goetz. /. InJ. Hiit. XXIX, p. 35. 

vfl AS.R 1923-24, pL XXILi. 

H. L M. Shuitlewarth, AfM OhtatAia J, p. 224. 

91 R. Qi. Kak, bidiM Art & LriitfS, a.i. VI!, p. 65.. pb. IX-XII. 

‘*11 Vogel, A»ti^»H/ft, p, 10; Hiitchi»fi-Vogel, cp, fit,, I, p. 2a5; ChAmha Stait Cas«ttitr. 

8? Vo^el, Amhfititfei, 1, fig. 16 and 17, 

94 Itid., pp, 17, 31, 120, fig. 24, pi. XIV; CiMmki Suit Gitx„ p. 43. 

8B !(nd., p. 24S> pL XXXIXd 
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llie later history of medieval art in the Himalaya does not concern us here. 
In Kumaon the Pratiliara style seems to have survived into the ilth and 12di 
centuries side by side with examples of imported Gaha^vaia architecture* 
such as the Badrinatfa temple at Dwaxahat or tlic Har Gaurl t^ple at Adbadri, 
Garhwal. Oiauhan art also spread into the hills, as is proved by the wooden 
capitals of Katamial in Kumaon^^the chief temples of the Raiiganatha group at 
Bilaspur and the Kaladhera near Babbor On the other hand a characteristic 
local style, clumsy and exaggerated, but not without a weird grandeur, developed 
from 9th century Pratihaia art within the sphere of influence of the old Trigaita 
kingdom. Besides the impressive temple ruins in tlie Kangra Fort"’* and at Bha- 
van, nearby, we should include ui tliis style the Baijnath temples®® on the way to 
Mandi, the temples of Kbajiar (oldest fragments) and Chamba town (Bhagavati 
and Haii R5i) in Chamba, as well as stray sculptures from Fatehpur and Haripur 
(Kangra district), Baijnath, Jagatsukh and Nagar in Kulu, and Chatrarhi in 
Chamba, Devi-ri-kothi “ in Churah, and the Kaladhera (Siva) temple ncai 
Babbor. Further to the west the Kashmir style seems to have predominated until 
the Muslim conquest 


flfl p. 150. pL X]II( lile ath CEOlury). . ^ „ * . « 

57 A. FObter, Tb* Ai&ounttniat A»tiijniliMi mid lHifr}l>lh^s tff tin S.W. Pr^ttncff ^do, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EARLY TEMPLES AND IMAGES OF THE FORMER 
CHAMBA STATE 

Our mvcstigatiuns m the preceding chapters may seem to have Jed us far from 
the central theme of this booki ue. the analysis, interpretation and appreciation 
of those unique wooden ten^plcs in the former Chamba State: the Lakshana Devi 
temple at Bralimor, the Sakti Devi temple at Chatrarhi, and the Markuli Devi 
temple at Markula-Udajpur (MSrul). But the historical, ethnological and archaeo¬ 
logical investigations were most necessary. For these unique monuments which 
first seemed to emerge, like mysterious apparitions, from the impenetrable dark¬ 
ness of a past lost in utter obi ivion, now have been anchored in a background of 
political events, social movements and religious and artistic activities which, bow* 
ever abnormal they may appear, fit into the general picture of Indian history and 
civilization in the agitated transition period between the fall of the Gupta empire 
and the fisc of the principal medieval power of nortlicm India, the Pratihara 
empire of Kanauj, 

Though a number of detaib stUi need furtlier corroboration, though others can 
at present claim to represent only the most probable links in the chain of evidence 
of a working theory, the key facts can be regarded as having been established: 
Brahmor was the last capital of the great Brahmapura kingdom known both to 
Varahamihira and Hsiiang-tsang. That kingdom w'as a Gurjara state, like Takka* 
deia, Bhinmal, Mandor and Broad), founded late in the <5th century, later & vassal 
of the Maukharis and of Harshavardhana of Tlianesar, tlien of Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir, and destroyed by the Tibetan invasion under king Khri-srong Ide^btsan. 
Memvarman, the founder of Brahmor, was a scion of a SQlilca family who first 
had been vassals of the earlier SomavarbsT kings of Brahmapum residing at 
Talesvar in Kumaon, He was the greatest ruler of the last Brahmapura dynasty, 
and the re^orer of the kingdom after the death of Haishavaidhana and the 
destruction of Talesvar by king Srong-btsan sgam-po of Tibet. Today this dynasty 
would have been forgotten if a distant descendant of Memvarman, Sahilavarman, 
had not founded the Cliamba kingdom tn the 10th century, as a frontier general 
and governor of the later Pratiharas of Kanauj. The "Gurjara"' population of the 
Bralimapura kingdom seems to have been a medley of undefinable barbarian 
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tribes, some with cuiturBi traditions derived from Central Asia and even pre¬ 
historic Europe, most of them, however, fiontier-lndiaiu from the Hinduloish 
and Pamir area. From the end of the 6th century, but especially in the 7th century, 
Hindu civilization, religion and art penetrated fast. When Saliiiavarman founded 
the Chamba kingdom, the majority of the former “Gurjara" aristocracy had 
already been extinguished, killed in wars or deported, whereas the survivors had 
mixed with Indian kshatriya families so much that they could claim to be Rajputs. 
The rest of the "Gurjaras", however, was merged into the hill population as 
Eonas and Kathls, preserving part of their old characteristics up to tlie time of 
die Muslim invasion, or even to the present day. 

tn this contmet the character of the early temples of Brahmor, Chart arid and 
Markula becomes dear. Primarily they represent not a local style of architecture 
and sculpture, but a conscious import of die highly refined post-Gupta art into a 
barbarian country, comparable to the churches and otliei religious erjuipment 
executed by Syrian, Byzantine and Italian architects and artisans for Charlemagne 
and his successors or the early churches and monasteries of Kiew designed by 
&}'zantine masters and monks for the first Russian princes of the house of Rurik. 
But as, with tlic employment of indigenous assistants, barbarian elements in inter¬ 
pretation, expression and even in ornamental motifs slipt into this Byzantine 
colonial art of early medieval Europe, various primitive features penetrated the 
post-Gupta art Imported into the Brahmapura kingdom. In the end a new ait 
developed, in tlie West the Romanesque and Russian, in tlie Panjab Himalaya the 
Trigarta and Kashmiri styles. 

But, before going into a detailed analysis of these various cultural and artistic 
trends, it w'ill be desirable to obtain a clear picture of the three temples under 
discussion, i.c. tlie Laksliana Devi temple and statue, and the images of Nandi, 
Ganesa and Narasimha at Brahmor, the temple and statue of Sakti DevT at 
Chartarhi, and the temple of Markula Devi at Markula in Chamba-Lahul. 

Brahmor ^ is situated on the shoulder of a hili projecting into the Budhal 
Valley, evervwlicrc surrounded by fields and pastures (Plate l<i). It ts a small vil¬ 
lage, and probably it has never much more. Tliough the Brahmor buildings, 
liire most in die Himalaya, are of wood, wails and comer pilasters normally are 
constmeted of wooden caissons and frames filled with rubble which would have 
left some vestiges if the place liad once been more extensive. But there are none. 
In all probability Brahmor liad been not a town, but rather a political meeting 
place and religious centre like the "dvitates’' of ancient Gaul and Britain, or a 
“Paiatium" like tlic palace-castles of the Caroiingian and Saxonian emperors of 

^ yogii, pL IL 
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medieval Europe, while most of the population lived on the farms and in the 
small villages spread all over the Budhal Valley. In fact, such a situation would 
fit very well into tire general picture of the ancient Brahmapura kingdom 
The heart of Brahmor is the precincts of the holy “Chaurasi", partly shaded by 
gigantic deodar cedars. Its centre is occupied by the Manimahesa temple®, a 
monumental stone temple with a high beehive stkhara of the middle Pratihaxa 
type, decorated with hardly any sculptures. It is very similar to the earliest temples 
of Chamba town and, like them, had been built by Sahilavarman (ca. 920-40). 
But the king had merely rebuilt, in the style of his age, an earlier wooden manda- 
pa-temple of Meruvarman, as the brass statue of Siva’s bull Nandi, which still 
stands under a wooden roof in front of the Manimahesa, bears an inscription of 
Meruvarman. Its right ear, tail and bell are broken, scars left by the Tibetan 
invasion to which the earlier temple had fallen a victim. The same applies to the 
very similar, but smaller Narsingh temple on the side of the Chaurasi towards 
the declension of the hill. It was erected by Tribhuvanarekha Devi, the queen of 
raja Yugakaravarman (ca. 940-60), for an image which, though not as early as 
Meruvarman’s time, seems to go back at least to the reign of Ajyavarman. Meru- 
varman’s brass image of Ganesa behind the Manimahesa temple, has to be content 
with a primitive wooden shed (10' 8” by 10' 3”) with some imitations of the 
woodcarvings of the Lakshana shrine. This Devi temple alone, though likewise 
rebuilt as a modern hill temple, has preserved most of its ancient glory, as its 
interior and facade are still intact. It stands on the hillside of the Chaurasi, next to 
various old fountain stones (most of a rather late date) and of the shrines of 
the eighty-four SIddhas who are said once to have accompanied the saint Char- 
pataath and Sahilavarman to Chamba On the western side of the Chaurasi, 
finally, there stands the KothI (mansion) of raja FrithvI Singh (1641-64) and 
Timed Singh (1748-64), an interesting work of Rajput hill art. However, local, 
tradition asserts that the ancient palace of the kings of Brahmapura had been 
situated on the open ground (Chaugan) between the Chaurasi and the village 
which still bears the name BadI (Sanskrit V^tika — a garden), and where old 


2 The same is probably true of the earlier capital, Taleiwar-Brahmapura, which according to 
Hsiian-tsang had a circumference of 20 i.e, 3J4-4 miles. A similar case, on a much vaster scale, 
seems to ha%'e been the earljr Pratihara town Osian (Marwax), apparently once an immense camp, 
but with massive monuments only near the princely residence and at some other rallying points. 

3 Vogel, Ant'jquHm^ p, 96, fig. 16. 

^ Ibidem, p. 100 f., fig* 17, p. pL XVI; HutdiisomVogel, History, I, p* 289* 

5 As already mentioned, Charpatn^ seems to have been rather the gum of Meruvarman, but 
he and his Siddhas may later on have been mixed up with other Kanphata yogis who acted as 
advisers to Sahilavarman. 
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bricks * and coins are said to have been washed out by the monsoon rains. 

a) The Lakshana Devi Temple at Brahmor. 

Like so many ancient sanctuaries in India, the Lakshana Devi temple ® is a ruin 
kept in good repair because its cult has never been seriously interrupted. But 
these repairs have been executed without any proper understanding of the original 
design, in the technique and taste of the local peasant architecture (Plate I ^). 
Thus today the temple appears as a simple hut of wood-and-rubble construction 
with a broad, far-projecting gable roof covered with slates, very similar to many 
local shrines all over the hills, but especially to those in Kulu. In the centre of 
its front, however, there rises a masterpiece of woodcarving, still most impressive 
despite its present deplorable condition: a richly carved entrance frame on which 
rests a three-storeyed pediment, in its turn crowned by a triangular gable (Plate 
II). Inside, there is a rectangular mandapa supported by four pillars interlinked 
by railings on both sides. And behind the mandapa there opens the quadratic 
celia, again with a richly carved entrance between two other pillars, enshrining 
the “brass” {ashtadbdtu) statue of Lakshana Devi. 

It is not easy to describe the facade of the temple; for the snow and rain of 
thirteen centuries have utterly corroded even the resistant deodar wood, so that 
only the stronger fibres of the carved surface remain. Thus, from some distance 
the figures, deeply carved, appear quite distinct, but if one approaches in order 
to study the details, the definition becomes more and more indistinct. For an 
exact explanation of Indian religious images the identification of their costume, 
hair style, crowns and various emblems is necessary, but only an approximate 
explanation of the decoration is now possible. 

In its general lay-out the temple entrance follows the average pattern of the 
later Gupta temple, such as, in the Himalaya, still survives in the, much later, 
wooden temples of Kulu. It consists of a sequence of alternating ornamental and 
figural frames, successively receding from the enclosing wall to the deep niche of 
the door proper. The first frame, slightly projecting from the enclosing rubble 
wall, is a semi-circular moulding carved widi rich floral scrollwork. Near the 

« Brick buildings in the Panjab Himalaya are very rare, and all belong to the late Gupta period, 
e.g. the platform of a temple in Chamba town, the stupa of Chetm near Kangra, and the stupas 
of Pandrethan in Kashmir. Also at Lakhanpui and Talesvar in Kumaon old brides are said to have 
been found. 

t These silver coins, buried in a copper vessel, had been distributed to sadhus and, therefore, 
can no more be identified. As the local people declare, however, that they bore Persian inscriptions, 
they have nothing to do with the andent Brahmapura palace. They may have been Mughal pieces 
possibly buried in the time of Prithvi Singh’s or Umed Singh’s stay at Brahmor. 

8 A. Cunningham, A.5.R. XIV, p. 110 ff.; Vogel, A.S.R. 1902-03, p. 239ff.;j>I. XXXrV4; 
Vogel, Antiquities, fig. 2; Chamba Gaz., p. 43 ff. 
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upper comers^ where the jambs of the entrance turn Into the lintel, it projects 
to the right and left, in order to offer room to two winged lions. These lions are 
treated in a heraldic manner, so that their sitting figures rise to a height almost 
four times the breadth of their basis \ Tlic next frame consists of two jambs 
covered with figures and of a lintel of flying godlbgs. On each side there are 
four deities, each standing on its own pedestal, and at the bottom a kneeling 
yaksha supporting, with his arms, the whole doorjamb. Ihe figures are so deeply 
carved that they seem to be almost separate sculptures placed in front of the 
background; but unfortunately they are so badly d^aged that they can no more 
be recognized. The deities of the lintel apparently are Gandharvas, five couples 
on each side, Gandharva holding musical instruments in his hands and 
carrying his mate, with some sacrificial gifts in her hands, on his bad:. Only the 
central figures hold what seems to be a fcatlicrcd crown The next frame is 
again a lounded moulding of vegetative scrolls from which, in the centre of the 
lintel, emerges a klTiimukha mask. Tlien follows another frame consisting of 
four standing figures on each side, and of a supporting yaksha at die bottom. 
Though these figures are of somewdiat smaller size, some of tliem can still be 
identified. For, being deeper in the recess of the entrance, tliey have been less 
exposed to the weather. The two statuettes at die bottom represent the goddesses 
of tlie holy rivers: Gahga, standing on a nmkata, to tlic left, and Yamuna (Jam- 
na), on a tortoise, to the right. Both are attended by a small maidservant w1m> 
originally must have held a parasol. Of the other figures one seems to represent a 
tbrce^hcaded Siva, another Vishnu wdtb human, boar and lion head, and a third, 
possible Surya. On the lintel four couples of flying godiings carry garlands to a 
central flower possibly a symbol of die mistress of the shrine The 

innermost, broad and flat frame consists of highly stydiaed leaf scrolls arranged 
in oblong medallions formed by die long stalk from which these scrolls branch off. 

In order to relieve this beautiful entrance from die pressure of the pediment, 
the latter has been mounted on a long beam anchored in the rubble wall on both 
sides. It likewise is a very heavy piece, rising in three storeys. The low'ermost 
storey consists of ten miniature niches of round arches supported by short pilasters 

0 The trA-dition af thoc hcTuldii:: lions Iras m iJii; Bnhmur distnet until cOmpamiiveiy 

liiU&r TltC)' axe found iJsd it the CiXfi^ templif ind^ me baJciziny support, tn viJlage hoiise^^ 
r.g. jt Khini, though in d oifiomly mijuniler^tood form, ci-ert with huixum facts, 

10 Sych tfowfis sppeur dso on the lintels oi the Sakti Devi temple ilt Chatrarhi^ of the Thi- 
kurdwin of MKrar, and of the StaMukhrivar iU flik^pw. The h$i one looks exactly like a medEC- 
val Eumpcin cro^n* This crown fuotif seems to hive been rharnctcristEc only of thi,^ irea ajid this 
pcfiod, and may p<^$ibl> have been of foreign origun. 

The Oj?ea lotus flower corresponds to the and (double) thAngtc as ii yantr^ of the SdAlf, 
the fEznile cosmic priiidple. 
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with “pot-and-foliage” capitals. And in each niche there stands a couple of lovers 
{mithuna), each in a different attitude of wooing, embracing or kissing. The 
second storey has a similar number of niches, but without arches. These niches 
are framed by eleven dancing Caryatids, standing on consoles projecting above 
the pillars of the preceding storey and again holding the brackets supporting the 
top storey. And in each niche there sits some godling in a miniature chapel with 
a threefold roof. This last storey resembles, to some degree, that at the bottom, 
but the columms are lower, the arches depressed, and the niches are occupied by 
squatting figures with human or animal heads (^ganasl'). The projecting cornices 
of the last two storeys are decorated with a frieze of suspended knobs {opali), 
a motif found also in other hiU temples 

On this pediment rests the gable, a triangular panel enclosing a trefoiled 
niche in which an impressive deity is seated. This gable is supported by a frieze 
of nine deities sitting, with crossed legs, in very low arched niches. Apparently 
these are the Navagraha (Nine Planets). The other two sides of the triangle are 
ornamented with a rounded cornice moulding of highly stylized scales or leaves. 
In the arch Vishnu is sitting, held up by his vahana Garuda, while on both sides 
two rather distorted chamara (fly-whisk)-bearers are standing. Garuda, with very 
short legs and almost prostrate, is quite inconspicuous, hardly more than a variant 
of the yakshas on the pediment. Vishnu, with three faces (boar, human and lion) 
amidst a mass of ringlets, once had twelve arms holding in their hands the symbols 
of his power, though now many of them are broken. Of his right arms the upper¬ 
most holds a parasol, the second probably a mace or a lotus flower, the third an 
arrow, the fourth rests on the attendant, while the last two are lost; of his left 
arms the uppermost carried a lotus or trident, the second a disk, the third a bow, 
the fourth rested on the other attendant, the two lowermost are likewise broken 
The whole gable triangle, however, is again framed by two richly carved cormce 
boards. 

The interior of the temple is much simpler. The pillars {thamb, skt. stambhd) 
of the mandapa are plain quadrangular wooden posts up to about two tliirds of 
their height (Plate IX). Then a broad and two small ringbands decorated with 

12 E.g, at Chatrarhi, Markula and almost all Kulu temples. But it can be traced also in quite a 
number of medieval temples, especially in Rajputana and Central India. 

13 According to the Rupamdtjdmna, a compilation of the time of mahar^ Kun^hakarna of 
Mewar, this would represent Vishnu’s aspect as Ananta (the endless); see M. R. Majumdar, Itid, 
Hist. Qu. XVI. p. 524 ff. How far these late classifications can be applied to images of the 7th-9th 
centuries, cannot be decided before the contemporaneous Kashmir theology will have been properly 
studied. The three-faced type of Vishnu has already been discussed in the preceding chapter. As the 
entrance frame of the Lakshana temple and an image at Bajaura prove, it was not invented in 
Kashmir, but became there the dominating orthodox form. 
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kJrtimakha madcs, floTiers and stfing*courscs, then a capping covered with 
lotus petals, and at last a simple pot-and'foliage capital and a flower-decorated 
abacus follow, Tlie SrTdhara brackets above are decorated with a central piece 
(on top of the capital) reprraenting some Hindu god with his paham sitting in a 
niche formed by two miniature columns and a round arch rising from the snouts 
of two mukaras 'ITre lateral pieces, only slightly rounded off at the lower edge 
of the end, have reliefs of flying minor deities, and, on the level of the arch, a 
decorative friciic endbg in a scroll, Tlie ceiling is of the “lantern” type so com¬ 
mon in India, By covering each corner with a triangular slab extending from the 
centre of one side to tliat of the next, the square of the ceiling is reduced to a 
smaller, diagonally placed square; w'hich is again reduced by the same procedure 
until the central opening has become small enough to be covered with a single 
slab. These slabs are all richly carved with ornaments, geometrical borders along 
the edges, and flower, kirtmttkbd and makara motifs in the centre of the 
triangles, ’i'he central slab finally is filled by an immense lotus rosette, the various 
rows of petals of which are partly treated in a naturalistic manner, partly dissolve 
into various other ornaments. 

llic entrance to the inner sanctuary repeats the decocation of the exterior 
entrance in a much simplified form, Tliere are no figures except the lions in the 
upper comets of tlic, liere much broader, round moulding. This moulding is 
covered w'ith a scale pattern, at a few points interrupted by square panels deco¬ 
rated w'ith rosettes. The rather narrow second and the very broad last, innermost 
frieze have a rich, but very uniform decoration of leaf scrolls, which in this case 
is not divided into medallions by the spirals of a connecting stalk. 

The object of worship is a fine brass statue, 3 feet 4 indies high, on a pedestal 
of 9 indies in height (Plate VI). Laksha^ Devi (BhagavatJ) is an aspect of 
Durga also called BhadxakalT in tlic Vaihiiivaii. Today this name is interpreted 
as referring to Bhadiak^i of Basohli. This seems to be a comparatively modern 
a^ociation, as Basohli was founded only In tlic early 17th century. Its predecessor 
Balor, ancient Vattapura, is not known before the high middle ages, and even tlie 
temple of MalJa Devi (an aspect of tlie Sarada Devi of Kashmir) at Sukral, the 
great centre of pilgrimage In the former Basohli State, is of the Muslim period. 
The only old Kali temple there is not at Balor, but at Babor (ancient Babba- 
pura) b^een Jammu and Ramnagar-Bandhralta, which, how-ever, is not earlier 

i-i For sirnJIxf bradccis fnxn see N. K. Bhattasall, XLV, p. 442. 

I B VogeU AS R. 1902*03, p. 239, fsg 3; Anti^aitiiTf p. 13 a, 141 pK VIt b, X. 

Tbc victory of Durgi over the Buffalo demoA is described m chapters 11 

and IlL 
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than the late 9th or early 10th century. Moreover Bhadrakall Is venerated in more 
places in the Panjab Himalaya, and is, in her turn, identified with Jvalamukhl 
or Jalpadevi, the great goddess of the Kangra Valley. But of the cult of Jvala¬ 
mukhl we have no historical evidence earlier than the age of Mahmud of Ghami 
(early 11th century), though, of course, the local priestly tradition claims for it a 
hoary antiquity. Although the latter is highly probable, the cult seems long 
to have been of no more than local importance. Thus Lakstuina DevT of Brahmor 
surely cannot be a derivative of die cults either of Basohli-Vallapura or of Ba- 
bororof Jv^amukhT,butmustin reality have its oldest known centre in the Panjab 
Himalaya. The dedicatory inscription on the image says that “the illustrious lord 
Meruvarman has caused the holy image of the goddess Lakshana to be made by 
the workman Gugga”, in other words, it goes back to the second half of the 7th 
century. 

As in most of the temples, the goddess is represented as Durga Mahishamardinl, 
the “Slayer of the demon Mahisha”, a form which we can trace first in the Uday- 
giri caves near Bhilsa (Malwa) and in the Gupta temple of Bhumara but 
which became common under the Chalukyas of Badami and the early Rashdra- 
kutas. As a matter of fact the Brahmor image also follows the iconographic con¬ 
cept of the high Chalukya period (i.e. the 7th century), i.e. the goddess puts her 
right foot on the head of the killed buffalo demon, after having run her trident 
into its neck, while with her left hand she catches the buffalo’s tail and lifts its 
whole body up almost vertically In every other respect, however, the Brahmor 
image belongs to late Gupta art, in the proportions of the figure, the anatomical 
treatment, the hair style, the costume, ornaments and emblems. The goddess wears 
a high jatamukuta (crown of matted hair), or rather an immense wig, the hair 
being piled-up in a slightly oblique protuberance bound together by strings of 
pearls and various pieces of jewelry, thence to fall down on the shoulders and 
neck in innumerable ringlets. A similar costly belt with attached pearl strings 
and pendants, and a sort of pearl-studded girdle pressing-in the belly, hold a skirt 
of very fine muslin. A diaphanous shawl falls down from the shoulders in in¬ 
numerable fine folds, and a necklace of golden disks hanging from a string of 
pearls, embossed bracelets from which dangle short strings of pearls and jewels, 
wristlets and anklets, complete the costume. The eyes of the goddess are inlaid 

D. R, Patil, The Monuments of the UdaygM Hillf Gwalior 1948, pis, 9* 14. 

18 R. D. Banerji, The Temple of Stvu dt Bhumurdf Calcutta. 1924, pi. XIV b, 

19 R. D. Banerji, BrnreUefs of Badami, Calcutta 1928, pL lib; but the hairstyle and crown are 

different . . , i. - i 

20 Another image of the same iconographic and stylistic type is m the Sandhya Devi temple at 

Jagatsukh, Kulu. 
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wjtJi silver, and her four arms hold, in the upper right hand, a trident (insSld) in 
the lower n^t a sword {kbadga), in the upper left hand a bell 
in a,e lower left the tail of the buffalo demon, 

b) Meryvarmao’s other Images at Brahmor. 

Lokshana Devj temple is the only fairly well preserved 
If f Meruvarman-s capital Brahmapuia. Of the other temples 
~ of ' n®'" T?; had been, we know fL 

nesa aid^M r ^ ‘be brass idols of Lakshana DevT, Ga* 

^ possibly also the lihga if we may identify it with the 
Surajmukh (Sun-facc) still held in high veneration at Brab* 
mor It stmds on a large copper yani once set with some ornaments* if these 

f.t well „«o the toe ef Memverraan end ptnve the Identity of Lh pieces 
the o'e ' ‘^PF'atKl. and only the Nandi belonging to it is left- 

Sr„ar',!t'““ '«™!.lance to the Siva f™ ivittoe Jle 

™ ’ “**' elegance of 

Bodl’a.e'ocvf^d f? “T.°f «» i™g« of Menivannan. 
tlic-eariJiS^!'^ “-i “>*”«. the first rather similar to 

ofto rel f ^ “f f”** ‘he whole style 

of to reliefs IS different from tot of Meruvannan’s time, being mote like L 

of to Smva rehefs along to toad leading iip to the SQraj Pol of tlto Gwalior 

On to toer hand, it is interesting tot among to reliefs of the Brahmani Devi 
Nak to fi^re of Narasiihha is absent, whose idol likewise foims one of the 
routes of Brahmor. Thus, it cannot have been in eeisteoce in Menivalm’s 

^^klThlr *' »”'/ “■“‘I s^atno 

wV .a O'- Vogel, therefore, regarded it as contemporaneous 

Ith the stone temple m whidi it « housed. According to to Brahmor grant 
o ugakaravaiman « that temple had been erected by his queen Tribhuvana- 

p. 232 f. fig. 29. 

II ^p^ff ^^rihvt^ by the VstftSSvaJi to 

Vogtl, p. I59ff., pf XVI. 
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rcyii by the middle of the lOlh centiuy. Bet the wording of the “-“.'‘Ptf ” “ 
vaeue and may tefer to the temple alone not less than to the idol with its shune, 

whereas local tradition atltibotes the image to Meruvarman's 
the stvle of the figure differs strongly from the only hrasswritk of Yugalratavar 
man’s reign that know, the Gauii-Saihkata group at Chamba it rather appei^ 
that the Narasiihlia image, though later than Meniyarman, had already been in 
"ce when queen Tribhuvarlarekha provided it with a t^ple. For a more 
accurate assignment we can, thus, rdy only on the internal evidena provid^ ^ 
the image it«lf, and it will be better to postpone the disoission of this ptoblem 

until we have been able to analyze the figure in detail. ur r.r 

Evidently all these idols once had wooden shrines of a type similar ^ 

retaed to that of Laksliana Devi. We have already sem that th^ ^ 

down in the general destruction of Dtahmor by the 1 ibttan kmg K^u 'S 
btean in the later 8tb century. Why, then, has just Laksbana Devi s t^ple b^o 
mw, Wb7at least the idohof the other shrines, and why has only Sivas sMue 
disappeared ? It may have been mete accident. But when we lake into accost su 
general conclusions as a careful analysis of Muslim temple desmirtions in India 
permits us to draw, we form a different Uiference. Generally an invading a^y 
had not the leisure to wipe out aU monumenta; during the short time of stay, 
most of it preoccupied with looting, rape and carousals, it had to ' 

attention on Such monument as had been the symbols of power of the defeated 
state and religioa hut would respect whatever appealed m some way to its own 
behefs or superstitions. The Manimahesa temple feU as the great state simctu^ 
or Brahmapura. If the otlicr temples were not spared, the images of G^a, 
Narsingh and Nandi may have been salvaged, because they remind^ the Tihe^ 
Lamas of more esoteric deities of tlieir own pantheon, Vighn^taka, Hayagnv 
and the hull of Mahakaia*Bhairava- But Lha-mo (Kali) was held 
awe by all the Tibetan warriors, and so Lakshana Devi s temple may liave escaped, 

^^'Th^idot of Lakliana Devi has already been discussed. Let us n^exaimne 
the two otlier images dedicated by king Meruvatman at Br^imor, The ir_ is 
Siva's bull Nandi a brass (or more correctly axhtud^tu - n^^ture ot eig _ 
metals) statue, 5 feet high, and 5 f«t 10 inches long (from tlie nose to the tail), 
on a copper pedestal, 13 indies high (Plate III). A stahie of is usuaUy 

found in front of Siva temples, except where the god is 
leaning on it But always it is represented lying leisurely on its four drawn-m 

ea Cunning. A.SR. XlV. p. 112; Voficl, ilJ.K, 1902-03, P- 23? ff, fifr 
p, l4o, 143, pU DC'K. 


s 
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legs. But our statue is unique; a standing buIH This represents a survival ai an 
earlier iconographic practice peculiar to northwestern India. For on tite Kusb^a, 
Kidara-Kusli^i^ and KusKama-Sasaaian coins Siva, the trident in one of his 
hands (Sulapam!) always stands in front of an upright bull, whereas this type 
had been almost unknown not only in India outside the Kushana empire but 
also to the Ephthalites. As the reliefs in the Biahmani Devi Nala prove^ our 
Nandi once stood behind a statue of Siva (ca. A' highl) which, to conclude from 
these reliefs, seems to liave been of a type known to us from Kaslimif- Tlic Siva- 
Nandi group of Brahmor, thus, represents a revival, after the fall of the Ephthal- 
ites, of a cult-form once flourishing amongst the Hindus of the Kush^ Empire 
In other respects die Nandi statue also makes an odd impression. Its body is like 
a barrel, and its neck and hump are not less unnatural; even the snout is more like 
that of a pig, and also the tegs and hooves are curiously clumsy. Nandi’s oma- 
. ments, on the other hand, are of the usual type, chains with alternating disk- and 
bell-shaped pendants, and a cover ending in a "woven" border. The cye-sockcts 
at present are empty and, as in the case of the lions on Asoka’s pillar at Sarnath 
once must have been inlaid witli crystal. The pedestal has tlic shape of a Gupta 
plinth or platform. As already mentioned, an ear and the tail have been broken 
during tlie Tibetan invasion. 

Finally we should mention the idol of Ganda It is a "brass" figure, 3 feet 
high, on a copper pedestal, 14 inches high, and bears, like all the other images 
except the Narasiihha, an inscription of king Mcfuvarman, Ganesa (Plate V) is 
represented as a fear-inspiring deity with a very stout, nuiscular body, elephant- 

26 RajMOn. hnl/4t) Camf. T897. pL II. fiaj. 12, 13 , I5i A. Cuania^mn, Coins of fit InJo- 
Siylbratts, 1, IBSfl, pis. V, nos, M, 9*13, XIV, nOs. 9*10: the 4ime, Liter htdo-Seythirtm, Stpitf- 
Sasiittians asii Litie KsjhjjuLt. 1094. pi. XTIT, na<;. 4, 12, 13; P. Gardner, Cents of the Cteei ti/ni 
Scylbian Kings of DstlTk and todia {British AJwrw;), London, isa6, pi. XXI, nos. 6-8, 

XXTX, nos. 10-12; E, HetEfeld, Kushon/y-SaMnim eoint, l93tJ, pL I, no. 7s: II, nos. 9S'b, 15s-d, 
III, nos ISa. 19b, Ftrt s Gsndhsra Trimucti Ijmj;e (3id Centary) s<e V. Niteu Aiyar, A.S.R. 1913-14, 
II, p. 27fifr,. pL 726. 

27 SiVI in front of bull, bolJi sLtndmg: Temple, Coojetfv^ram, 9th cenfuiy; Tiruv,i|l1f- 

vsram, Tinne%’flly Dstr. lOth century; see also W, Krishna Sasrri, South Indiioi tmaget, IpHS^ fiRS. 76, 
77; Sim and Piirviiti standirij; in front of bull, Tiruvaliisviuain, Tirinevelly Dst., Krishna Sism, 
figs. 70. 7t; Karwan, Gujuat, Kapnrl, Gujarat, 7tb century (H. Goetz, Hsmdbeoi cf tbt Coihdhnt, 
Sttrada Mnstum, t952, pL 8a), also in Palwfi miniatures, esp, late Jammu school. 

29 A panllel Jeonographk cue is the group of Siva-PIrvitt sitting loj^ether on Mandi which ts 
rarher rare in orthodo* India: Pallu, Bikaner (Goetz, Art and Architteiurt, fig. S)[ Khcrat, Bhirul 
Dstf., (A. R. Gwalior Arch. Dpt, for 19JO-51, pl. 4a); Dwarahat, Kunuton, but is found both 
in Fjutern Turkestan (A. GrOnwcdcl, AUbuddbiiiiscbe Kuitstitiefi in Chintsisch-TiiTititan, IjCipzIg 
1912, fig. 410) and in Mlmdi (PaficliAvalctra, and small temple at the Ghits; Mandi Miniamrc!*). 

2^ D. R. Sahni, Calalogue of fht Sarnatb Atfileam, I9l4, p. 28. 

Cunnmghajii, /JJ.R. XTV, p. iJ2: Vogel, A SM. 1902 03, p 239. fig. 5; and Antiquithi, 
p. l40, 142 f., pla. Vrm X. 
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head and four aims, la these he holds (upper right) a rosary, (lower right) his 
second tusk, (upper left) a liatchet with a dagger-shaped blade and (lower left) 
a vessel filled with sweetmeats (iadJu) of whidi he picks up one witli his trunk 
Like Siva he has three eyes, the third at the root of his trunk, while his staring 
eyes, standing-out ears and tense amis appear as if he were prepared any moment 
to spring into action. He wears a crown of pinnacles connected by strings of 
pearls resembling half-moons, enclosing a tnukutu. His necklace consists of the 
same disks which we have seen on the images of Lakshana Devi and Nandi. A 
snake serves os the the cord which marks every Brahmin as twice- 

bom’h Around his waist a lion's or tiger’s skin is w'ound, tied together by a knot 
of tw'o paws, die head on the right, tlie tall on die left side. The lower body i$ 
covered with a dhoti decorated with lotus flowers which are visible only on the 
fragment at the foot of the pedestal, as the legs and feet were broken during the 
“Kira" invasion under Khri-srong Ide-btsan. Ganesa sits on a lion throne {sim- 
hdima) very similar to those used for Buddliist and Jain images, only witli the 
difference that tlic "'Wlieel of the Law” Is replaced by a very queer-looking 
Also tlic two lions sejant are grotesque products and liavc very little resemblance 
to the t€i\\ anima!. Finally, the shk/MSijmt b decorated widi a cloth-cover with 
fringes, hanging down In a quartercircle in the centre, such as is common on 
similar Buddhist and Jam pedestals. 

c) 1' li e N a r as i m h a Image at B r ahm or. 

On the first impression the image of Narasimha looks like the exact counter 
part of Ganc^a (Plate IV). The Man-lion avat^m is one of the terrible aspects 
of Vishnu, die destroyer of Hiranyakaiipu and saviour of Prahlada. And mdec%l, 
the Dionster looks most horrible, especially in the ghostly front light coming 
through the temple door, it b a short, plump human figure with a heavy lion's 
head, sitting on a throne with wide-spread legs, two arms folded under the chin, 
two held up with extended claws, staring forward with wide-open eyes and half- 
opened mouth. The legs are tense as if prepared to jump up at any moment, the 
extended arms seem to wait for the moment when tliey can bury tlieit long claws 
in the victim, the hands under the chin are pressed together os if they could liardly 
suppress tlielust of blood glowing in the wild eyes, the tense ears and the slavering 
mouth vibrate in tensest expectation, tlie mane stands out like a fl^mg halo. 
Tliere are no special symbob of the horrible, no sculls, bones, skeletons, as m 
Saiva iconography, only the royal crown (of "Gandhara-Kashmin type), the 


ai Vo^, AS.R. 1902-01, p. 219 ff-, fig- 4 ; “d Antiquities, 1 . pi- Vllli. 
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rojral jewelry said costume, and, on the foot of the pedestal, the latd*aside 
embiemata of Vishnu, the mace and tlic disk, tlie lotus and the conch. And yet, 
in its concentrated tension, this masterpiece embodies all die irrational terrors of 
inscrutable cosmic power. 

To this mighty figure the socle forms a curious anti-dmiax. It is a massive bench 
decorated with reliefs of niountain peaks stylized in a manner unknown in India, 
but common in Eastern Turkistan and Chino. And to the right and left the head 
of a lion b peeping over the mountains, again stylized in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner, to some degree copied from the face of Narasuhha, and yet more reminiscent 
of dragon masks in early Qiinese art. 

The height of the statue b exactly die same as that of GaneSa, the physical type 
also links up with the latter's, and even technically hardly any difference can be 
discovered. But tlicrc is no inscription of Memvarman as on all the odier idols 
executed by master Gugga for that king, and no relief of it in the Brahmani Devi 
Nala. The Nara-sirnha, therefore, cannot have formed part of the images and 
sanctuaries set up at the foundation of Brahmor. 

However, thb b not so surprbing. Meruvarman's religion was purely Saiva 
(-S^ta). And the Nandi image even gives us a hint w'hy this had been so, Tlie 
type of Siva, trident in hand (Sulapani) and set in front of his standing bull is 
Kushan, And when ii'e trace the other Hindu deities venerated in the Kush^ 
empire wc find that Siva, Surya and also the Great Mother in various forms were 
quite common, but that Vislinu, w'ho played sudi a prominent role in the Gupta 
Empire, was hardly venerated. Meruvarman, being a SuLika prince, most have 
been a devotee of Siva Siilapani. 

VbhnuUm penetrated only with Gupta and post-Gupta influence. At lalc^var- 
Bralimapuca it must have bcM known, as at least one king bears the name VbhnU' 
vannan. In Brahmor it must have been introduced at least before tlie overthrow 
of the "Gurjara" kingdom by the Tibetans, because tlie last prince slain by tliem, 
Lokshmlvaiman, was named after Vblinu*s consort Lakshmi. Now the impact of 
late Gupta civilization, and especially of its religion had been strongest at Brahmor 
in the reign of Ajyavorman, w'hen Lalitaditya of Kashmir settled brahmins and 
kshatriyai f rom Kanauj diere. These exiles must have been cultured persons con¬ 
nected with the court of Yalovarman, for otherwise Lalitaditya would liave had 
no interest to deport them to sudi a lonely place as Brahmor. However, as the 
Vislinu cult had been most prominent in Gupta cLvilisation, we may regard these 
exiles as the bringers of Vishnuism to Brahmor. And even this Vishim temple 

38 The Ninrund iiucripHon of Sxmudi'asttiJii tneiuions m temple of Siva SutipSm; likewise his 
cult was popular with tin: Sulkis of Orissa. 
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can be traced, at least in one important fragment, le. the gable now built into 
tlie facade of the Lakshaiu temple, which, for a number of other reasons adduced 
above, must go hack to the time of Lalitiditya anii A jyavaiman, 

But what, then, had been tlie idol of tliis Vishnu temple? It can only have hero 
tlie just discussed statue of Narasithha, Tlie combination of Gupta and Kashmiri 
features which it levcab, was possible Only in those days. Moreover, Varaha and 
NarasLrhha were the favourite atmiarns of Vishnu during the later Gupta petjo , 
often enough overshadowing Vishim's divine aspects themselves. For, originally 
adapted from barbarian deities both had become patrons of the struggle 
against tlie Ephtlialites and Gurjaras, and protectors of the Indians ag^t tire 
Mlechchlias. Thus tliey were fused into one ne^- aspect of Vishnu, with three 
heads, human, lion and boar, which was especially favoured in Kashimr and 
remained popular tliere much longer than in the rest of India *. 

A clash between both systems, Saivism and Vaishnavism, was avoided by a 
syncretistic theology) until by the 9111 century the ortliodox Hindu system was 
evolved. Out of a uumbei: of abortive attempts by the leading sects to absorb 
their opponents, there developed an ei^uilibrium, in which first Siva, Brahma, 
Sufya and Kubera were treated as tlie four orthodox Hindu gods. But Brahma 
w'as superseded by Devi, and Kubera by Ganesa In Bralimor we find, thus, the 
final system already in the reigh of Ajyavarman: a closed Quaternity consisting 
of Siva as the B/rg/tWrf, absolute godhead, Vishnu as the creating god, 

Ganesa as the divine power active in the visible universe, and the Devi as the 
^akti, prakriti. the womb of the material world. 

From Pratiliara times onwards the cult of Narastiiilia fell out of favour, and hb 
image, though not forgotten, was relegated to the conventional friezes of Vishnu s 
avaiaras. With the foundation of the great Lakshmi*Narayana temple at Qiamba 
by Saiiilavanuan the aspect of Vishnu as the kinggod was introduced . And though 
the erection of the Narasiihha temple at Brahmor had been a reflection of this 
Viishnava revival in Chamba, queen Tribhuvanareklm would surely not have 
selected such an obsolete avdtara, if Ajyavarman's idol had not been already m 


SR One of Lhe last Gupla anpefOts bote thf name of Narasiifthagupta.; tee ilso Udap^irt, Eran. the 

Ikidami cavw, Maumlkpuium, ^ . j . i 

M Varaiu nrobibir had been a Hun deity, Namidiha a 5(ythiin or Gurjaca god or ai i^i tiwrie 
in fashion because of similar Him or Scjlhiaa ffids. The Ijon, the rojctl aninial of southwestera 
Asia, had bam the emblem jOrtndy of the Western Kshatrapas. Both seem to have been Oi a mUr 


durjctet. 


35 At Rrahmor, Chjitraihi and Bajiura the lype can be tiafed alteady in the 7lb century. S« 

35 As far 35 my Itnowledge goes, the texts have not yet been stuifiefl from this point of view; 
but the irvidence of ictmoKiapliy is very clear. 
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existence and in need of a decent shrine. Only in popular religion Narsingh is 
still venerated, but merely as a spirit 

d) The Sakti Devi Temple at ChatrarhL 
Very similar to the Laksha^ Devi temple at JBrahnior is that of SsJett Devi at 
Chatrarbi^*. Oiatrarhi is a village in Pin lying in a fertile upland on the 

slope south of the Ravi, two-third of the way from Chamba up to Bralinnor, not 
far below' the junction of the Budlial and Tundehn Nalas with the Ravi. The 
village is inhibited by brahmins and musicians connected with the temple and 
with the great Mela celebrated in the month of Bbiitlon w'hen dancing goes on 
day and night, after the idol of the Devi has been bathed in water brought by 
ruiuiers from the Manimahes lake beyond Bralimor. For the Chatrarhi temple is 
regarded as one of tlxc most holy sanctuaries of the hills, competing with those 
of Laksbana Devi at Brahmor and of BhavSni at Kangra. And certainly it is one 
of the oldest. Tradition attributes its foundation to Musliuna, the legendary an¬ 
cestor of the old Brahmor dynasty. But the inscription on the idol mentions Mecu- 
varman, the founder of Brahmor, and another tradition says that the temple was 
the last work of Gugga, the master-artisan of Mcruvarman.i. 

This statement b more or less borne out by archaeological evidence. For the 
building resembles the LaLshana temple at Bralimor in many respects. But there 
are also a number of differences both ihdte plan and decoration. For it has no 
separate jmndapii, but only one Iwgc shrine (l6 ft. I in. by l6 ft. l in.) which, 
how'ever, seems later to have been subdivided into a cella and a ma^tdapd. Tliis 
nucleus is surrounded by an open gallery, t.c, a prudakihjna-pdt/ja supported by 
twelve massive wooden columns. But the‘interstices between the columns have 
later lieen filled in w'ith w'Jiitewasbed rude masonry of rubble blocks and clay 
strengthened by 3 number of horizontal beams. Instead, new wooden galleries 
have been constructed in front and on the right side. And the whole (30 by 
29 ft.) is covered by an almost flat pyramidal roof of w'cll-cut slates. 

Only the sanctuary proper and the, once open, gallery surrounding it belong to 
the otigina! temple. The rubble masonry was last renewed after the earthtiuake 
of 1905 , and old photographs show an almost flat gable roof in place of the 
present pyramidal one. The later wooden galleries have the elegant, but decadent 
forms o^the 18th century, with columns in w'hich medieval pot-and-foliage 
capitals, fbth century Rajput brackets and scaly Mughal pillar shafts m the style 
of Muhammad Sliah liave been blended into a quaint product of "folk art". 

ST Sirdani Balhari, ItiJ, Ant. XXVIJT. p. 84 ff.; CdtiUttru 

A Conntnshwi, XIV, p. Hi; lS»05-mS, p 25; 1906.07, p. I7; CA/fwA* Siatt 

GiUtUeer, p. 4J ff.; VogeJ, AntiijmUtf, fig. >. 
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As already mentioned, the original shrine is surrounded by a galley (rne^uring 
inside 24 ft. 10 in. by 25 ft. 2 in., and, up to the lowest beam 8 ft. 2 m. high) sup¬ 
ported by twelve heavy pillars (1 ft. 6 in. thick) of deod^ wwd« very 
similar to those in die Lakshana Devi temple at Brahmor. But their decoration is 
somewhat richer and more elegant, the design more fluid and variegated, but 
also more mannered, and the individual motifs more mterestmg, though ess 
numerous (Plate VIII). In comparison with the Chatrarhi pillars those of Br • 
mor look stiff, geometrical and almost clumsy. On the mdhara brackets lions an 
other animals alternate with flying Gandharvas, and stylized flower scro s wi 
the deities of the central-niche panels. On the exterior side of course, t^e 
carvings are very badly corroded by the weather, whereas the fringe of stalactite 
knobs ippali) along the edge of the roof must have been renewed in the course 


of time. , . L i. c 1 .U 

The entrance to the gallery and that to the mterior shrine are both of e same 

type as those of the Lakshana temple. Yet the rich pediment and gable of the 

facade of the latter are absent, while the sculptures of die door ft^es proper 

are less elaborate. The exterior entrance is rather simple: first a small border, toen 

a frieze of decorative bosses and finally a set of four, now badly damaged, deities 

on both sides. When the pillared gallery round the sanctum was still open, this 

frame must have stood, almost detached, also in the open. We can trace sue 

arrangements in some later hid temples, though always in connection with a 

maridapa in front, but it is unknown in the rest of India, and possibly t is 

exterioV entrance, though an old piece, has been transferred from another, lost 

shrine. This seems plausible because there exists another ancient idol at ^atrarhi, 

likewise known as Sakti Devi, but actuaUy the bust of a male deity. The door 

might thus have belonged to the vanished temple of this image. 

The entrance to the sanctum is much more interestmg. The outermost tr^ze 
projects to the right and left at the top corners, enclosing two sitting lions. 1 e 
next frame consists of two jambs alternately decorated with three standing deities 
and three smaUer crouching gamsQ) each. Of the latter two are ox-headed, two 
lion-headed, one has elephant ears and one a face on his belly. Among the deities 
Karttikeya, with six faces and a peacock, Indra with his vajra and the elephan 
Airavata, possibly also Siva can be recognized on the left, ^d Bra^a, four¬ 
armed and with a rosary and vessel in his hand, accompanied by two kamsas, on 
the right The lintel again is decorated with flying Gandharvas, those in the centre 
holding a crown, the rest various unidentified objects, each carrying his mate on 


39 Vogel, A.S.R. 1902-03, p. 239 ff- pL XXXIVt. 
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his back. On the jambs of the next frame again four, somewhat smaller, standing 
deities are represented on each side. Most of them unfortunately cannot be identi¬ 
fied; on the left jamb (from top to bottom): a figure holding an object which 
might be a garland, veil or noose (Vayu or Yama?), Durga Mahishamardini, 
Vishnu with human, Hon and boar heads and four arms holding his emblems, i.e. 
the disk, conch, lotus and mace, and at the bottom the river goddess Gariga; on 
the right jamb: an unidentified goddess(?), a god with a club (Bhairava.?), again 
a god or goddess, and finally the river goddess Yamuna. Tlie corresponding lintel 
shows thirteen sitting figures, most of them four-armed and, as the tenth from 
the left, a big head in profile, with matted hair and well-executed ear-rings. This 
permits the group to be identifed as the Navagraha, including Rahu the dragon 
demon causing the eclipse of the moon, and, on the right, the four Lokapalas, 
the guardian deities of the four cardinal points. The innermost frame, finally, is 
decorated with highly stylized scroll-work sprouting from longdrawn creeper 
spirals growing out of the mouths of two sitting yakshas at the bottom. 

The idol of Sakti Devi« in the sanctum is a fine brass statue, with its socle 4 
ert, 6 inches high (Plate VII). This copper socle is much lower than that of 
Lakshana, as the goddess stands on a big lotus, with reverted over-ripe petals, 
such as is a very common convention in Nepalese and Tibetan art. She has a ver)^ 
slim, elegant body covered only with a transparent skirt falling down to the ankles 
and forming some folds between the legs, held by a rich belt {mekhala) with 
a kmd of girdle and strings of pearls of the same type as that worn by 
Lakshana Devi. Also the scarf hanging over her shoulders, her necklace, armlets, 
bracelets and ear-rings are of the same sort. But besides these, a long string of 
pearls hangs down from her neck between the heavy breasts to her thighs. And 
on her head she wears a high diadem, consisting of a golden circle decorated 
with two jewelled flowers above each ear, from which bands flow down, and 
a pile of five jewels above the forehead from which plumets emerge to the right, 
left and top. In her two right hands Sakti Devi holds a lance {sakii = a lance, but 
also power, energy) and a lotus (life), in her left hands a bell (aether, space)’and 
a snake (death and time). 

As already mentioned, another old idol exists at Qiatrarhi, believed to represent 
Sakti Devi. It is likewise a fine old brass image, but only a bust from the waist 
upward ^erging from the usual copper pedestal. It cannot be an image of the 
Devi, as it is a male figure, holding a lotus and a rosary in its hands. It wears a 
high mukuta of piled-up hair, while long ringlets float down on the shoulders; 

40 Vogel, .^i.5.1?. 1902-03, p. 239 ff., fig. 3; Amiquities, p. 140, 145 ff., pis. Vila and X. 
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a diadem is placed on tbe forehead, ending above the cars in two gnalt flowers 
and rising above the temples in two high pinnacles. The eyes axe idaid with 
silver. Probably this bust represents the same deity as Batabbadtavannan’s similar 
brass image at Harsar near Brahmor, i,c. Siva^^ Its style is characteristically y 
Kashmiri, and stands very near to the Suiya reliefs of Martand. ft must, therefore, 
belong to the reign of jyavarman, or soon after. 

Only slightly later we have to place two copper statuettes of yoginli, attendants 
of the Great Goddess, They are rather short, stout figyies, with excessively short 



R|I- 10 Fig. It 


legs and small feet, a fat body and big head, and with two large staring eyes and 
an awkward smile (Fig. 10 and 11). And yet tbey do not belong to primitive art; 
on flte contrary, they axe representatives, though degenerated and provincial, 
of a highly refined tradition. The treatment of anatomy and postures, die 
beautifully chiselled costume, the hair style, the jewelry diadems, die silver-inlaid 
eyes, the oval halo, tlie type of the pedestal, all this places than still in the late 
Gupta tradition, and yet the stout roundness of the figures already has all the 
rural earthiness of early Pala and Pratihara art. Moreover, the excessively short 
legs, small feet, big Heads are characteristic features of the dissolution of every 

41 Vogel, Anii^uiiiti pv 251 f., pb. XXXIX^, XL 
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late st)'Ie; the artist still knows how to do every individual part, but has lost the 
sense of the whole, and accentuates the various parts of the figure according to 
their interest, naturally emphasiiting the head and eyes as tlic centres of express¬ 
ion. We may, therefore, interpret these figures as products of the transitional 
style from Gupta to medieval art and may place them in the period of tndlrect 
Pala influence, via the dependent AyuUha kingdom of Kanauj, a vassal of which 
the firaiunor State must have been in die years between the fall of the Kashmir 
empire of LalitSditya and the Tibetan ("Kira”) invasion. In this respect they are 
contemporaneous with the Pila brollies which have rep^edly been found In Kulu. 

e) TheMarkulaDevI (Kal!) TempleatMarkuI§-Udaipur 
in tabu I. 

Margul Of Macul"*^, ancient MarkulS, is a village in Chamba-Lahul, at tlie 
junction of the Maiyar Nala with the Chandrabhaga. About 1695 it was rcnainud 
Udaipur, when raja Udai Singh (L6yu-172()) raised it to tlie status of a district 
centre in the part of Lahul which his fatlier Chattar (or Satru) Singh (1664-1690) 
had annexed to the Chamba State. Tlie place is not of much interest, except for its 
uni<|ue temple of Kali, called Markula Devi after the name of the village. 

Like the shrines already discussed, it does not look impressive from outside, 
as its exterior shell, exposed to all the inclemencies of a climate hardly better 
dian that of die Tibetan highlands, liad to be renew'ed time and again (Plate X). 
It stands on a mountain slope, the usual struchire of rubble fiiled-in between 
wooden rafters (35 by 23 ft. inside; 12 ft. liigh), on the south side resting on a 
platform (6 ft. 7 in. high), on the north side almost dug into the hill, as the inter¬ 
val between the waif and die hilt has been filled-up with stones and cartli, probably 
in order to reduce the danger from snow pressure and avalanches. In its western 
half there is the sanctuary proper, a cella (10 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. outside) 
detaclied from the enclosing wall by a circumambuladon paasage; the easterQ half 
is occupied by a Ptatj^apit with a broad balcony window on the south side and 
a ceiling supported by six pillars. Tlie entrance is on the cast side, Tlie whole 
temple is covered with a steep gable roof (17 ft, high) of shingles, w'hich over 
die sanctuary proper rises to a height of 45 feet above the ground! in a steep pyra¬ 
mid (26 ft. 5 in. high), resembling the Hkharit of Hindu temples in the pliis. 
Curiously enough, all the roofs are asymmetrically constructed, leaning over to the 
north, perhaps in order to increase the capacity of resistance to possible avalanches. 

Tlie interior, however, presents one of the most extraordinary views. The 

Vo^cl. Amifkfiitr, p, IJ; Ottmint Cos., p. 43 ff. 
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rtdint^ and interest of the can'^ings exceed the monuments of both Brahmor 
and Cliatrarhi, diougti the artistic quality cannot compare with them. Even a first 
survey reveals that the deodar wood carvings do not all belong to the same period* 
but may be roughly divided into an earlier and a later group. Tlic first comprises 
the fat^ade of the shrine, the ceiling panels of the tfuuiditpit and the four main 
pillars supporting that ceiling. To the latter must be reckoned the panels on both 
sides of the window, the architraves of the ceiling, h\'0 additional pillars on the 
west side, opposite tlie sanctum, and the two huge dvarnpaiti (Bhairava) statues 
{(5 ft. 4 in. high) flanking the facade of the sanctum. 

Let us first study the second group, as it is the less interesting one. The two 
drftrapahti are rather crude worl^ looking even worse, as they are smeared with 
tlie blood ol the goats and rams sacrificed to the goddess, hiuch richer are the 
reliefs of the four architraves, representing various scenes from the Mah^hharata 
and KTimayiWd*^^ likewise in a. ratlic't crude, though some^ahat better style. Un¬ 
fortunately iliey arc so situated that it proved impossible to photograph them. 

Eastern Side (from right to left): At the end of the beam a framing pillar 
almost looking like a castle. Iwo warriors standing on their chariots, drawn by 
four horses each, and shooting arrows one at the other. In front of the right 
ciiariot is a standard with a monkey figure (fvapidhvaj'a), and behind the warrior 
there sits god Vishnu-Krislma on his vAbam Garuda; the warrior, therefore, must 
be the hero Arjuna; his opponent who is taking an arrow from his quiver, proba¬ 
bly is Karpa, fhe son of Suiya. Between the two there stands a tower-like struc* 
ture, beneath w'hich tw^o foot-soldiers are fighting each other witli sw'ord and 
shiel^- Tlie next scene depicts a double row of aAiraals, one row placed on top 
of the other, each consisting of tliree bullocks, tw'o horses and two camels, with 
a driver behind; perliaps the capture of king Virata's cattle by the Kauravas {Goba- 
rauapitfiftitty. In the last scene a warrior is shooting an arrow from his chariot at 
five opponents (in similar position, but seen from the back); beh^^een them there 
ate two COW'S and four flying birds, placed one above the other. The scene 
probably represents Duryodhana or some other Kaurava hero (Drona, Karna or 
SuSarraan, king of Trigarta) attacking die five Pandavas. Tlie treatment of the 
warrior on the chariot is peculiar, and seems inspired by some idol of Surya. The 
gigantic hero, vi-ith the charioteer in front, stands on a diminutive ch^idt, a plat¬ 
form resting on two high }>oles witli lotus-shaped wheels, the horses being squeezed 
between these two [lolcs. At the end of the beam again a towci-Jike 
Western side: This relief frieze, likewise framed by tower-shaped pillars. 


43 The $ccae$ Jiave b«ea identified by Dr. Vogel. 
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represents scenes from, the Raiti^yd^a {Sttiiddfukdinda (uiJ Yuddhitkatidii^^ fro(H 
light to left. Two rows of five figures eaclx, the foremost bemg R5ma and 
Liikshmo^ urmoil with bow and arrow, the odiers monkeys* llie two small mon- 
keys in front of Rima probably represent Hanuman twice, when receiving Rama’s 
message to Sita, and preparing for his leap to Lahki. In the next scene Manuman, 
now large-sbred. is seen Jumping from the lop of Mount Mahendra across the 
ocean, indicated by a pair of fishes, to Lankai with one left liand he carries 
a piece of the mountain, with the right one he holds his taU, while tiie otiier 
hands are empty; this scene refers to a later incident in die epic when Hanuman 
brings the whole mountain with its medicinal herbs, in order to heaJ Lakslimana 
w'ho had been seriously wounded by Ravana’s lance. In the following scene 
Hanuman, again a small animal, is visible in tlie trees of the aioka grove of 
LahkS; then he climbs a tree under wliich a woman with a vessel, evidently 
R^a s abducted wife Sita Is sitting, while in a separate compartment tJiree fema¬ 
les are rejiresented, probably the Rakshasa w^omen attending on and keeping 
guard over Sita. In the next scene Hanuman addresses Sita who sits on a couch, 
attended by the Rakshasls, one of them waving a chamdra (yaktail-flywhisk). In 
the centre of the architrave a large building of several storeys, evidently intended 
to symbolize Uiika town, is depicted and, on its roof, Hanuman, his tail aflame. 
Hie pimishnicnt inflicted by the Rakshasas on Hanuman now turns into the 
disaster of Lanka, the burning of the demon town, tn tlic following scene Hanu- 
maa, sitting on tJie top of a pillar, addresses the giant Rakshasa king Ravana, 
with his ten heads (the uppermost one that of a horse), four feet and tweiity 
arms swinging various weapons. On both sides a group of tw^o demons forms the 
king's bodyguard. The last scene shows the awakening of KumbJiakarna, several 
people beating drums and cymbals and blow'ing trumpets at his ears while 
elephants are driven over his body. 

Northern side (from right to left): The Svayarhvata of DraupadT (Ala- 
h^hbaratiL^ Adiparvaay First king Drupada of Pahdiala and his cjueen are seated 
on a throne, attended, on each side, by a female with a cfjdmanh On botli sides the 
Pandavas are standing, on the right ^ee of them, tw-o with a .sword, one with a 
mace (BhTma), and on the left one witli a sword, the other with a bow’ and 
arrow (Arjuna),. Jn the next scene the king is again seated on his throne, attended 
by a ebdmara bearer, who is raising a jewel(?)-box with his left hand. Opposite 
the king stands a lady with folded hands, apparently liis daughter Draupaefr; a 
man touches her left arm as if to lead her away, wdirie a box and a string of 
pearls are depicted above her. In the third scene an archer (Arjuna) shoots an 
arrow' straight upwards, thus piercing a fish on a pole. In the fourth scene the 
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successful Arjuna bends his bow, and m front of him another, kneeling figure 
(Krishna?) touches with his left hand die lower end of die bow. Over the latter 
figure there is a small representation of the four-armed Vishnu on Garuda, per¬ 
haps in order to indicate that the kneeling figure is inde^ tlie incarnation 
of VisiiJiu. In the fifth scene five persons stand in a row, each with a staff in his 
right and a parasol in his left hand (like the Vamana avatara on the window 
relief). The sixth group depicts the mjahhishfka, the anointmerit of the new king, 
attended by four priests of whom one is pouring water from a vessel over his head 
and anodier ts fanning him. Another person, to the left of the group, salutes the 
king with raised arm. In the last scene Arjuna(?), standing on his war chariot, 
fights with three opponents, probably Kar^ BbTsIuna and Salya. 

Finally, to diis group of later wood carvings the U'o big relief panels on both 
sides of the balcony window should be reckoned (Plate XVI). They are treated 
as the shafts of pilasters, rising from a base and ending in a capital (6 ft. 8 in. 
high, 2 in. broad). 

The relief on the eastern side represents the Trivikrama uvamra of Vishnu, He 
is the chief figure, dominating with his outstretched legs two thirds of tlie whole 
scene. The extended toes of his right foot toudi the snake godlings (Nagas) of 
the Nether Region (Pat^), whereas his left leg, swung up with overwhehiig 
energy, reaches Brahma in the heaven of the gods. Beneath Trivikrama, Vishnu’s 
initial disguise as a dwarfish brahmin is depicted, standing modestly, 

a parasol in his left hand, before the Asura king Bali, who sits on a ^mn\l throne 
in his audience hall, the entrance of which is guarded by tw'O almost nude warriors 
carrying sword and shield. Vamana requests Bali for as much ground as he might 
cover with three st^s, and Bali solemnly confirms the gift by pouring water from 
a (now broketi) sacrificial vessel, Suddenly the disguise falls, and the god, a 
terror of tense energy, three-hcaded (lion, human and boar face) and four-armed, 
with all the attributes of his power, die royal diadem (Gandhiia-Kashmiri type), 
disk and lotus, mace and conch, seizes the tlirce worlds. His lower foot passes 
over the richly decorated border of the panel aJt the bottom wherein two Naga 
kings, w'ith many-headed cobra-hoods, swing tlieir human upper bodies on the 
double coils of their lower snake tails. Both are four-armed, but three of the lower 
arms unfortunately are broken, while one upper arm touches Trivikraina’s foot- 
Tlie symbols still preserved are not quite clear, but emphasize their chthonic cha¬ 
racter: two ploughs, a fruit and a staff or bow. Inlhe upper region the gods are 
grouped in three rows, of which, however, the two lower ones are interrupted by 
an unfinished patch. This is said once to have been covered by a round metal 
mirror which was stolen in one of the invasions coming down the valley from the 
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direction of Kulu (probably somewhere between 1650 and 1670). The gods are 
not easy to identify, and apparently the sculptor and his priestly advisers have 
not been too well accjuainted with the intricacies of Hindu iconography The 
big figure in the right upper corner, near Trivikrama s left foot, must be Brahma, 
three-faced (the fourth face at the back being invisible), sitting, with his staff, a 
rosary and water-vessel on two hamas. But his heads, not bearded (as it would 
generally be the custom in North Indian art) rather evoke the appearance of Siva. 
The next figure, holding a trident, a rosary (akshamala^ and a vessel, sits on two 
parrots. ^CTiereas the trident and rosary are symbols of Siva, the parrot is the 
vahana of Kama. The next figure, sitting on a buffalo, carries the scull-sceptre of 
Siva, but Siva generally has no flag emblem (perhaps Yama?). The last figure 
in the top row, with sword and shield, sits, cross-legged, on a prostrate yaksha 
and might, therefore, be Kubera; but the iconographic description again does not 
work out. In the second row only one figure is clear: a four-armed god, carrying 
a bow and a lotusflower, an axe (or plough) and a conch, possibly Balarama. The 
sc^f of the next, destroyed, figure might indicate Vayu. The identification of the 
third figure is doubtful. But in the lowermost row Surya is recognizable, cowering 
on his chariot drawn by seven horses. 

The details of the panel on the opposite (western) side of the window are 
hardly less confusing, though its general meaning likewise is clear; the Churning 
of the Ocean {AmrUamanthana) and the Defeat of the Asuras {Mahabharata, 
yidiparvan; RamUyatia, BMakanda'j. The panel is divided into seven rows of figu¬ 
res, of which the sixth and part of the fifth describe the myth itself, while the 
upper rows depict tlie world of the gods, the lowermost one the underworld 
{Patdla) of the defeated demons. In the sixth row the mountain Mandara, 
resembling a bunch of sprigs, is placed on the back of the Tortoise {^Kurmdvatdra 
of Vishnu) seen in front. The snake-king Vasuki is slung around it, held by two 
gods in the same and two in the preceding row, and, on the other side, by a 
sitting Asura (Rahu.?), whose attention, however, is preoccupied with a game, the 
pawns of which are standing between him and another sitting figure. All these 
figures wear crowns and royal or divine costumes. In the bottom row there are 

44 Hindu iconography of the Muslim period has to be approached from an angle different from 
mat valid for the pre-Muslim Middle Ages. Whereas during the Middle Ages (S-13th centuries) 
iconographic details had mirrored various theological trends and, therefore, had a distinct meaning, 
Northern Indian Hindu art under Muslim rule represented a conscious revival of a lost tradition. 
Iniagery was a reconstruction, and its manyfold types merely an expression of antiquarian pride or 
a rdly understood convention. Errors and nustaJces are very common, and often enough the artist 
has just foUowed his own imagination. Attempts at classifying such “problematic” images, therefore 
are useless. This is the case especially in the Himalaya where the standard of Sanskrit scholarship 
was rather low in the l6th and 17th centuries. 
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live more kneeling, bitterly lamenting figures which look as if originally they 
had been intctided to represent women. Tlie centre of the fifth row is occupied 
by the wooden frame of a round metal mirror, a likewise lost counterpart to that 
which once had been mounted on the Trivikrama panel To its left some of the 
costly objects which emerged during the churning are depicted, the wish-fulfilling 
tree (Kalpadruma), Indra's elephant Airavata, and a cfosslegged figure, possibly 
Dbanvantari, the physi<;ian of tlic gods, with the amrita-wssel. The four upper 
rows are occupied by the gods; but, with a single exception, only the fourth cow 
depicts individual ddtieg. In tlie centre Siva, three-headed and four-armed (em¬ 
blems: trident and rosary, mirror and fruit} sits on his bull, at his side ParvatT, 
crowned and dressed in skirt and scarf, stands combing his hair* At her feet her 
lion is lying. To die extreme left there stands a crowned figure, perhaps VTrablia- 
dra, holding a trident and a fruit (or flower or mirror?) in his two upper hands, 
his two other hands have been broken. *lo tlic right of Siva Ivarttikcya, six- 
headed [Shaiimukhii) and four-armed (emblems: trident, not a lance! rosary and 
vessel) sits on his peacock, and on tlic extreme right stands a man playing an 
ancient Indian harp, apparently the sage Narada. 'I he upper three rows consist, 
each, of five male figures sitting witi; crossed legs, wearing a crown, raising their 
right hand in (tbfjnyfitfiudffi and in the left holding some divine emblem, a trident, 
a staff decorated with a scull, a plough, a flower, a flag, an arrow, a battle-axe, a 
sword, etc* Only tlie figure in the right upper comer wears no crown, and its big 
head, with protruding eyes and a broad grinning mouth is severed from the body* 
In the left comer, on the other hand, stands a young figure in "ardicr“ {al/dha) 
position, carrying m his four hands a disk, a flowerbud(?), a mace and a conch. 
This must be Vishnu while die figucc* at the other comer must be Rahu, This 
justifies some conclusions as to the other thirteen figures: the Navagraha and the 
four Lok^pSlas, which we have already encountered on the lintel of the Chatrarhi 
temple. But 10hu belongs to the Navagraha group. 

Now we can turn to the study of the earlier woodcarvings, in the first place 
those on the ceiling of the t^aiidaptt. This ceiling consists of nine panels of un¬ 
equal si^e and shape, of which eight (four smaller squares, 2 ft. 8 in., decorated 
with a conventionai lotus, and four oblong rectangles, 8 ft* 5 in., resp. 7 ft* 7 in. 
by 2 ft, 8 in., with figural scenes) form a border enclosing tlie great centre-piece 
(8 ft. 5 in. by 7 ft. 7 tn.). The latter (Plate XIII) is of the same "lantern'' type 
ns in the Lakshana and Salts temples, i.e. by means of two sets of four triangular 
comer pieces, each decorated w'ith ornamental borders and highly stylized kfrti- 
tnukfja and makaras, the opening to be covered by the centre-piece is reduced 
to a quarter of the original surface, the last apcrlufc being dosed by a square panel 
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fillJTwJrJj between th,$ tosette snd the cornets of the quadranele ate 

« Prtaktet P™P“ »f fo^erX 

^ prtak “cJosmg a centtepiece with anolhet bordet of petals. But these petals 
^e so much styhzed u,to eatious ornamental patterns that in one 

ctder'lfT*'^ r*'*”' »f JwXIXd to one 

again subdivided by a raised border into a frieze nf fm.r i i ^ 

panels and a much snullet frieze of five partitiontl^filW "ith hXXX 

flyJXTX*rGl!’dbl““ 'T' '’“f “ ''PP“ "* -tecotated with 

riymg couples of Gmdharvas. Apparently they sit on big lotus flotvers but as die 

-id the 

in T ► u ! ? the sejuare panels, this lias been merely a device to 

to ™ the dou^i^!"’'’ “ IndialXe 

a. tht cloud cushions m Christian paintings. Moreover, the sculptor had to 

atcommodaK .he Apsarases on the oidhatvt' left kneel.X.tS'^ril^lu 

tionship varies considerably, some hehavinir very ‘‘resDecrahlv^' nri£ ' a i 

g their mat^ and holding various objects, cro™, bracelets, jewels 

jgs ^r^ths, the goddesses crowns, and all of them necklaces bracelets and 
tout,fully decotated .ffoA and skiris. Ihe thtee Wet 

The southern panel (Plate XIVi) resembles the ptaedW one both in the ven 
att^gemeat and the subject. Bur the GandLtvas ofXe 

hour upper square panels play a somewimt different part The^two sivarmed 

S.t7ac:i7aX"!l r "f “ XauXX^r 

a io^s-cushion pedestal with four legs. With their six arms they LJ 
ou the imga, fan It with a cJ^niara, hum incense, ring the rWbell^hdd aliox 
of -ff^on powder or a soill. lire Apsarases accipany^ pL ^e 

the c early Indian harp. The couples in the lateral panels are jusf making 

h^c music to the p.;.. These Gandharvas. four-anned, playL early 
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harp (miduryadftadii vhia) and the Staff cithan {kairairt lu theit other 

hands they hold the same symbols as die godlin^ on the eastern ceding panel 
Ic. ckmara. cro^vn, bracelc-ts, etc., while the Apsarases accompany diem with 
cymbals. The snallcf lower fricsee consists of only one panel filled with sixteen 
tiny musicians and dancers. The danceposes arc those of the classical Bharata 
Natya, the musical instruments a conch trumpet (Sittikha), cymbals, hautboy 
violin {iaradg} ot saMl), flute {iwhsl), Straight drum 
hourglass drum (damaru) and convex drum {mnd^hga or dhoiaka) 

Tlie western ceiling panel (Plate XVf>) is likewise divided into an upper 
and a lower frieze. But the upper fric^ consists of only one monumental Saiva 
panel **, whereas the bottom frieze is filled by thirteen dancing to toe 

accompaniment of a mridahga and pitkf>tn'a'fa drum. T^e central figures are Siva 
Nalaraja and Gauri» accompanied by five minor figures. Siva plays a stati 
cithara and swings his other fourteen arms in the dance, stamping the ground 
with two feet, and beating time with mo other ones. The ten-armed goddess 
dancing by his side, sw-ings in her bands a trident and elephant-goad, sacrificial 
knife, skull-staff, cobra, and saaificiaJ vessel. On both sides, to the right and left, 
there stand two male figures, three-eyed like Siva and his consort and four-armed, 
apparently the alter egos of Siva, the “Bhairavas” who not rarely are toown accom¬ 
panying liim. That on the left, separated from Siva Nahiraja by the diminutive 
bull Nandi, holds a trident, rosary, mirror and fruity that on the fight a nia«?(?) 
and skull-drum Uamant), a skull-staff {khittvBhga) and cobra. Both ends of 
panel are occupied by Siva’s and PSrvati s family, ori the right pro a K . 

dra with skull-staff dancing wildly, on the left GaneSa, four-armed^Md with its 
usual emblems, sitting by the side of the Devi’s lion, and, below, Karttik^a(. ), 
a skull-staff in his hand. Generally the costume is very simUar to that of the pre¬ 
ceding reliefs. The Devi and the Bhairava to the left wear a crown, Siva the 
iatamukuta (pile of matted lurir), and the Bhairava to the right as well as 
Virabhadra a crown of skulls, the ’’Gupta wigs 


« Curt Btrhn-Lnp^ 

4« V. A- Smith, Hhnfrj iff fm# Atf h, Ctyhn- Oxford 19 J1. p. Pj" 5 

siuthor with refereorc to the western pncl the at tenth iV 

tiK possibility of ihe seventh cciwry on lowjfit of the wig-tiic tHifdr««ns. worn hy the litue 

eonvenlionaJ SnaRnpliic diKificaiiom. But d cmuultation of the hiUicrtO bi^n iconOfifaphir 

in ID rnjfl? reiPKti ffoni il« oilti in the itapf Indu tlul to cipeci 

ilw Snsidenhle kwiojjMphic pemJuiities. In the pioefii stale of «t fcoowledjp: we are 

dS Usie anTS« to ccmen. otliadves with aoch ot«mtions a* tl« accessible 

mAteriAl permits to make. 
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Curiously enough the ceiling panel on the northern side (Plate XVrf) b of an 
utterly different character. For it represents the "Assault of Mara" {^Atara-dhar' 
s^na, cp, Lalitdvlstara, XXI; Buddhuckartiitf XIII) In the centre the Buddha 
sits on the diamond throne {i/djmatta) at Bodh Gaya, impassive, merely calling 
the earth'goddess to witness i^hhUmhpafia-Piudrd) hb victory over the Lord of 
Lust and Death. On both sides a group of two daughters of Mira is trying to 
arouse his sexual desires by provocative poses. In front four demons try to over¬ 
throw die diamond throne with the aid of tridents, but these break in the effort. 
Others hold snakes over his head, and others blow trumpets into his ears. A 
host of demons, some with human, others with animal heads, make a hellish 
noise with drums and cymbals, staf f-citharas and violins. To the left Mara himself 
approaches on a curious war-chariot (very similar to diat on the eastern archi¬ 
trave), a platform standing on posts with lotus wheels drawn hy four lion 5 (?), 
and shoots the arrow of sinful love at the Buddha. He is accompanied by two of 
his daughters, sitting cross-legged on little pedestals. On the opposite side we see 
the same chariot, but the lions roll on the ground in utter confusion, and Mara 
has collapsed in despair, letting hb bow and arrow sink down, while hb daughters 
try to comfort him. Apart from the subject, however, the panel does not differ 
from the preceding one; costumes and other details, tecluiicjue and style are 
the same. 

The fa^de of the Markula Devi shrine is the richest and most intricate of all 
those we have dbcussed (Plates Xl-Xil). Tlie outermost set of doorjambs b earh 
divided into three arched niclies of varying type. Those at the bottom (supported 
by tniniahire yakshui between two lions) have a complicated gable of late Kash¬ 
miri type, witii a centre-piece like the pinnacle of a Jtapa or temple and with 
p^cocks in the comers and khnaras above the gable ends. In these very elongated 
ruches (3 ft- 6 in.) Gahgl stands on the left side Of» her makara, holding in her 
four hands a vessel, rosary, book and a long lotus stalk, and on the right side 
Yamuna on her tortoise, with similar emblems in her four hands. The next set of 
niches is much sm aller (1 ft, 10 in. high) and ends In big kirtimukfM masks 
evolving from the foliage of the arches. That on tlie left encloses a standing four- 
aimed figure holding a lance, lotus and watcrvessel, whereas one hand rests on 
the hip. The figure in the right niche is its exact counterpart, although with many 
small differentiations. Tlic top niches, ending in foliage scrolls, are again some- 
w'hat lower (I' 8” high) and enclose rather stout, likewise four-armed figures, 
tlic one on the left side holding a trident, rosary, mirror and a fruit {sJtaphala = 


J. Griffitiis, Tht Pamthtgs in tht Bttddhiu Cavt TtiapUj of A'fitnta, Londoa 185^. I, pL Vm, 
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custard apple), and the other a makara-stdii, a skuU-bowl, a skull-staff and a 
symbol now lost. It deserves notice that these two figures have the same em ems 
as the sateUites flanking the dancing Siva and Parvata in the western panel of 
the ceiling. Next comes a frieze composed of flowers strung up in an Indian 
wreath, then another border with flame or lotus-petal design. 

The next set of door-jambs, naturally much smaller, consists of five mch« on 
each side, four ending in scrollwork arches, the topmost in a horizontal lintel, 
on which’a broad capital of Roman-Kashmiri type rests. In these mchw the ten 
of Vishnu are arranged, on the left (from bottom upwards) Matsya 
ffish)* Narasiihha (four-armed); Vamana with staff and parasol; Kfishna as 
Vishnu with lion, human and boar head, and four arms holding the usua attri u 
tes- and at the top, Buddha in bhumisparsa-mudra\ on the right Kurma (tortoise); 
Vai^a boar-headed and four-armed; Par^urama, with battle-axe and yapopa- 
vita', Rama, with bow and arrow; and, on top, Kalki on horseback, a ba e-axe m 

There follows another richly carved, round moulding and a frieze dworated 
with a winding creeper. The inner jambs, likewise ending in late Kashmiri 
capitals, are divided By flower scrolls into four medallions, each frammg ^e 
figure of a dancing Apsaras. Finally a frieze of scroll-work frames the door of the 

"^teUapped by the ornamented mouldings next to the extreme doorjambs 
connects the highest niches and capitals of the middle set of jambs. It consists o 
five miniature chapels separated by a screen of short “pillars” dissolvmg mto 
plaitwork ornaments (or interlaced snakes?). Each chapel consists of an image 
niche enclosed by a depressed arch resting on two slim fluted colu^, while on 
the crown of the arch a kalasa ending in a high pinnacle stands; this niche agam 
is covered by a towering gable, either of the Kashmiri type, i.e two superposed 
capped triangles, with a bird in each 9 ! the lateral corners, and an amalaka on 
top; or of a more archaic type,.a central ogival vault resting on two short pill^s, 
and two lateral half-vaults, i.e. the front of an early Buddhist chattya-\a\\.^ the 
niches five deities are seated, cross-legged (from left to right): 1 ) a crowned ^ur- 
armed god on a lion, boiding a staff and rosary, vessel, and hand m abhay^ 
mudra; 2) a similar deity, but with attributes inverted; 3) a crowned four-armed 
god sitting on Gamda, holding arrow and trident, vessel and batde-axe; 4) a 
figure without crown, big head, protruding eyes and grinning mouth, sittmg on 
a lion, holding staff and sword, trident and shield (possibly Rahu); 5) a 
two-armed god sitting on a prostrate yaksha, one hand holdmg a smff, ^e other 
in tarjant-mudra (threatening). The chapel gables project from a frieze of hamsas 
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(geese) carrying a long pearl string in their beaks; this frieze is continued over 
^e capitals of the middle jambs. 

The lower lintel, resting on the capitals of the innermost doorjambs, consists 
of three similar, but somewhat bigger chapels, connected by decorative dwarf pil¬ 
lars either dissolving into plaitwork, or consisting of coupled slim columns con¬ 
nected by a diaper covering the whole length and breadth of the shaft. The 
crowned, four-armed deity sitting cross-legged, on a ram, in the left chapel, holds 
two tridents, a sceptre and a water vessel; the central one, over seven rearing 
horses, is the sungod Surya, holding a sceptre and a vessel; the crowned figure in 
the right chapel again sits on a lion, holding sword and sceptre, shield and water 
vessel in its four hands. Dr. Vogel identifies the deities in the eight chapels with 
the group of GrahaSf regularly placed over the entrance of Hindu temples, 
although their usual number is nine. 

Beneath this lintel is another frieze of five single figures projecting from the 
ornamental friezes between the capitals of the innermost doorjambs and round 
the cella door. The prominent central carving again represents the sungod on his 
chariot drawn by seven horses. The others show Gandharvas, playing cymbals, 
bow-harp and staff-cithara, and must be regarded as the musicians accompanying 
the dance of the Apsarases in the panels of the adjoining door jambs. 

The silver idol of Kali, in her aspect as MahishamardinT '*®, probably is con¬ 
temporary with the later woodcarvings on the architraves and window panels, 
but of a very different type. An inscription in late Sarada characters on the pede¬ 
stal states that it was cast by one Panjamanaka Jtnaka from Bhadtavah in the 
Sastra(?) year 4645 = A.D. 1569-70 and dedicated by Thakur HImapala. It is a 
rather primitive and clumsy work, despite its elaborate character. For the goddess 
is represented eight-armed, standing on the defeated buffalo-demon whom her 
threefold lion attacks from behind. To the right stands a small figure of the 
donor, a caricature of similar statuettes In Rajasthan. But the bodies of the god 
dess and of the buffalo look bloated, notwithstanding the thin legs and arms. 
Kali s head is much too big, and her mukuta looks rather like the ceremonia 
crown of a Tibetan lama, her girdle like that of a Lamaistic terrible deity. Th® 
enclosing frame suggests brass idols of the 15th and l6th centuries from Raja- 
sthM, the top of it the backs of early Mughal thrones. The influence of Mugha 
and Rajput art is not surprising in the I6th century; it penetrated probably via 
Balor which then had some control over Bhadravah; the Tibetan element is under¬ 
standable in a frontier-area where the Tibetan Lahulis venerate Markula Devi as 
rDo-rje phag-mo (Sanskrit Vajravarahl). 

49 Vogel, Antiquities, p. 249 ff., pis. XXXIVf, XL. 
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Tim STYLE AND ARTISTIC HISTORY OF THE EARLY TEMPLES IN 

THE rOEMER CHAMBA STATE 


We are now sufficiently acquainted with all tlie details of the main nwnim^ts 
of the ancient Drahmapura kingdom, to venture upon a critical analysis ot tbuf 
style and of their position in the history of Indian art. Vague ^ the local empk 
traditions are, the^ prove to be fundamentally correct, Chatrarhi is claimed to be 
the earliest cult centre of all the three but the temple proper is said to have been 
erected by the same master, Cugga, who liad previously built the L^hajia t<^pk 
at Bralimor.Mnd tlie Mark-ula Devi temple in Chamba-Lahul is stated to be 
younger than that of Chatrarhi, but older duin the famous Hirma temple at 
Manali in Kulu; yet the master artisan who had constructed Ihe Manali ** 

likewise reported to have built, at a later date, Uie temple of Ma^a Dev5. But 
this contradiction is merely apparent as wc have already observ^ that the sen p- 
hires of the Markula temple belong to two sets of widely differing ages. 

In analyzing tlie Lakshana Devi temple at Bralimor, we have, first, to keep in 
mind that it is no longer in its original condition. Tlie mterior evidently is more 
or less intact, but the exterior shell is modern, and diere are sound reasons tor tlic 
conclusion drat the present fa^^ade is a quite arbitrary later reconstrujrtion 

The gable does not fit in at ail. It is too small, so that carv^ pla^ bad to bL 
added on both sides in order to bring its breadth approximately m harmony wi^ 
the pediment; but these planks do not really fit. especially at the bottom where the 
yaksha frieze proves that the gable must once have rested on an even narrow 
support. Tlic style of the gable is utterly different from the rest of the facade, 
representing the rich mixed Kanauj Kashmiri style which flourish^ m the empire 
of Lalitaditva (middle 8th century). And finally the image of Vishnu could never 
occupy the main gable of a Devi temple. As already observed, the gable must ^ 
the last remnant of the Naiaslmha temple erected in the reign of Ajyavai^m^ by 
the exded Brahmins from Kanauj, and salvaged from the destrucUon of the Kira- 

Tibetan invasion. , , , ^ j 

It is not less doubtful if the pediment originally belonged to the facade. 

l A«»rding 10 tniditiofl it wo. already founded by bfa^hiini. Tho^h 
iudi a statement is n« Kf^i. it shows at least tlial Uw cuU place cxiswd before Mcruvjmun s rcip>. 
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Thoueh in its size it fits tolerably weU on the entrance facade, it is a completely 
separate piece, and its projecting ends look as if once they had been inten e no 
to anchor it in a waU. but to dovetail with other beams joining it at a nght angle 
from the back. Moreover, in Kulu where alone the same art tradition is sti 
alive, though in much later repetitions, we have nowhere any facade wito such a 
pediment. Instead, there is a window on top, similar to those on both sid«, md 
this arrangement would be in harmony with a not uncommon practice in the late 
Gupta period, a window on top of the entrance lighting up the idol m the 
sanctuary But a decoration of the same type as our pediment (though of course, 
in 16th century or later taste) is common in Kulu around the lowermost storey 
of the “pagoda” crowning the sanctuary proper. It seems, therefore, most probable 
that only the broad door-frame once embellished the facade of the Lakshana 
temple, as is the case also at Chatrarhi; the mandaf^a had a considerably lower 
gable roof; and above the garhhagriha there rose a “pagoda” of several roo s 
decorated, in the storey between the roof of the praJakshina-patha and the firs 
tower roof, with a sculptured decoration on all four sides, of which the present 
pediment is the only surviving remnant. This explains also the gradual projection 
of the carved niches and bracket-figures of the pediment. For a similar pro¬ 
jection is found in corresponding reliefs on the wooden temples of Nepal. 

As already stated, this temple type is not characteristic of the Himalaya, thoug 
the abundant supply of wood there has indubitably made possible its s^rviv^. 
Like the similar temples in Nepal and Malabar, the Chmese pago as an e 
Merus of Bali, it is a last remnant of a Gupta traditiom-^d as all the wwd- 
carvings of the Lakshana, SakU and Markula Devi temples imitate forms other¬ 
wise known to us from stone monuments, we are in a position to compare thm 
in detail and draw our conclusions as to their position in the Gupta tradition. Ur 
rather the other way round: as this special phase of Gupta art, i.e. that of the age 
of Harshavardhana of Thanesar, and shortly thereafter, is very little known, we 
can interpret the Lakshana Devi temple as an, imported, rare monument o 
that special style. 

Let, us first study the architectural details: The framework of the entrance, 
with its sequence of receding flat and round mouldings, figural doorjambs and 
lintels, is characteristically Gupta; yet it differs from older similar entranc^ by 
the greater number and richer differentiation of lintels and jambs, a richer 
scrollwork decoration with oval tendril spirals (as at Masrur) instead of circular 
ones. The figures on the jambs are more detached from the background and st^ 
on more projecting brackets (as at Masrur) than in earlier monuments. e 

2 It is the last remnant of the large cbrntyagriha window of the early Buddhist caves. 
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prouDS of Gandharvas on the lintels are more closely knit; mstead of one 

Gan^arva or Apsaras flying behind the other, each Gandharva is ^ 

Aosaras on his back (as also in the ceiling slabs of the Durga temple at Ai , 

second quarter 7th century; or at Masrur, early 8th 

ever is the crown which the two central groups are holding up. "nie 

mTi in the centre of the innermost lintel is not characteristic of earlier Gupta 

rtuTclmon in the 7th and early 8th centuries (fMe 

Minrdi lar-eSwar), and last but not least in the art of Greater Indra (the 

“ Java) The lions in the corners have replaced miliunas 

oreviously occupying those spots (Bhumara, Ajanta, Aurangabad), their posW 
previously py g F (Mamallapuram, Conjeeveram^) and 

S iZ (kpanlha a" Calral) monZnts ‘ (7th-^ly 8th centuries m 
SSe to had become popular' TBe frreaes on *e l-est p" 

correspond to the cornice of the VUv^ato -- f fheads 
of the second storey are simrlat to those at Bhumara . those wim 

vatara at Ellora, Osian, the Tell-ka-Mandrr at Gwalior, ar^dBajaura^^ 

and-foliage capitals, still in transition from mshion Auranga- 

and interlinking figures or wreath at Ajanta (1, chapel outside XIX), Au™g 
Tad Tin Etoa (IX and XII), stUl combined with a lotus half-roundel at 
Theto ’ TageSvar Bilaspur (ShLiukheSvar), Nitmand', Bajaura and Babbo - 
Thtoa'-lfZdy fuUy d^eloped, The predilection for strmgs o pearls a. 

rurof:r=igxrd ^;^i:gaih dfs. 

s A. H. Loaehurst, Pal/aca PfU H, 1928. A.S.I.. no. 33) ph, XIV, XIX, 

XXII, XXIir, XXVI, XXVII. lo-sg; nl l 

4 H. Cousens, 1 / 155 . etc 

5 A. Coomaraswamy, op* oH.f pL XXKIX, t g- ^ J- i ^ta 1924 

e R. D, Banerji, Ti, rmpUoj S™ al Odcutn 1924. 

7 A. Cunningham, AJ R- P' 

s A- H- Francke, op. ori., I, pi 

9 R, Ch. Kak, /n</. Art & Letters, n.s. VII, p. 65. pi. IX. 
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carded between the 8th and 9th century). Our figures however reveal a stren^h 
which is lacking in most of the work of this period. In contrast to these slim 
figures, the dwarfs were in accordance with the taste of this period, as is proved 
by Ajanta, Aihole, Badami and Gop. 

Taken all together we get a picture of Gupta art such as we should expect on 
the basis of other considerations. The perfect harmony of the classic style is 
generally followed by a pompous, ponderous and yet in some way introvert style 
(“Baroque”), to be superseded by a light and rather frivolous, but very cultured 
elegance (“Rococo”), then by a reckless and rakish mannerism ending in the 
dissolution of the style. In Gupta art, the 5th century represents the classical, 
the 6th the Baroque, the 7th the Rococo, the early 8th the last glorious mannerism, 
the later 8th century the dissolution and transition into the Pratihara and Pala 
styles. At Brahmor we are confronted with the third of these phases, much more 
involved, much more lavishly decorated, with stronger movement, light and 
shadow effects, than classic Gupta art, but light and elegant, and already on the 
way to the mannerism of the early 8th century. In its contents also this style differs 
from classic Gupta art. The iconography has been more systematized; where in 
the 5th century we find only groups of undefined deities, now an elaborate 
hierarchy of higher and lower gods and goddesses is spread out over the facade, 
brackets, etc. New forms appear which, so far, we know only from the Pallava 
and Chalukya kingdoms of the South. Whether they really had been imported 
from there, we can not say at present; they might equally well have come into 
fashion in the South under late Gupta influence; for at least in the Chalukya 
kingdom Gupta art had been imported on a vast scale in the reign of Pulakesin II, 
the contemporary and opponent of Harshavardhana. Even the slight admixture 
of Gandhara elements fits into the picture of the time. Though Gandhara elements 
in late Gupta art, as in the Lakshana temple pediment or in the Buddha statuette 
from Fatehpur (Kangra) are rare, the last stages of the Gandhara style are flooded 
with Gupta inspirations and adaptations (Hadda, Bamiyan, Fondukistan in Af¬ 
ghanistan, and Khotan, Kucha, Ming-Oi, Qumtura in Eastern Turkistan). Even 
more decisive Gupta influence is apparent in 7th century Nepal, indeed, to such a 
degree that it has left its mark on the whole later development of Nepalese art. 
The amazing aesthetic affinity between the art of the Brahmor kingdom and 
Nepalese art is due not to any interrelations, but to a common dependence on 
the Gupta style in the age of Harshavardhana. This is not surprising. In that 
period Gupta art spread far and wide, over Greater India, Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Eastern Turkistan, China and Indonesia; and within a less extensive 

10 R, D, Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badami^ Calcutta 1928^ pis. Ic, Ilb, VII, IXa-b, XVIL 
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area late Gandhara art did the same. This is the common phenomenon of all 
declining civilizations. The devastations of successive barbarian invasions—in tiiis 
case Tunguses, Hephtalites, Gurjaras, Turks and Tibetans—as well as the crushing 
taxation needed for vast armies to keep the barbarians at bay, and the civil wars 
developing between the war lords caused a shrinking economy, unemployment 
and a refugee problem just at a time when the luxury professions had developed 
most lavishly. Artists were forced to emigrate and to adapt themselves to novel 
conditions. But the prestige of their culture, just when it was politically and 
economically declining, made it easy for them to find work even amongst the 
barbarians who were superseding the sinking great power. The Lakshana temple 
at Brahmor is but one of many monuments of this exported late Gupta art. 

But the temple of Sakti Devi, though still belonging to the same tradition, 
seems already to represent the transition to a local school. That the plan of this 
temple differs from that of the Lakshana Devi, does not matter. Whether it once 
had a “pagoda” roof or not, we can no longer ascertain though it seems probable. 
But the garbhagriha, surrounded merely by a covered pradakshinapatha, was also 
a common temple-type of the Gupta period, the most famous example being the 
great temple of Gop in Saurashtra And naturaUy, with several types of temples 
available, the architect would not repeat the same plan without serious reasons. 
The more subtle differences are the real interest. The number of individual art 
motifs in the Sakti temple is much less, though this may be accidental, as there 
is no pediment corresponding to that of the Lakshana shrine. But also the artistic 
variety of the figures on the entrance frame cannot compare with the latter. On 
the other hand, the system of deities is more elaborate, the decorative motifs 
actually used are more varied in the details, the whole ornamentation is richer 
and more interesting, and its execution more fluid and elegant. Compared with 
the corresponding parts of the Sakti Devi, the decoration of the Lakshana Devi 
looks somewhat plain and stiff. Thus, whereas the influx of basic inspirations 
begins to dry up, the mastery over the forms really absorbed has become greater. 
These observations confirm the tradition that the Sakti temple was the last work 
of the same master who had previously built tiie temple of Lakshana Devi. 

Whether he was Gugga, as the tradition wills it, is another question. There is 
no inscriptional evidence as to who had been the architect. But in Meruvarman’s 
inscriptions Gugga is mentioned as the master-craftsman who cast the brass images 
of Lakshana, Sakti Devi, Nandi and Ganesa. Before going into this question, we 


11 H. Couscns, Somamtha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiaw^, aicutU 
XXVII ff. See also Nachna-Kuthara, A. Cunningham, XXI, p. 95 If*, pis. XXV-XXVI, 


A^P.R., Northern Circle 1919-20, 
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shall have to analyze the style of these images. Fundamentally, it is the same as 
that of the woodcarvings. And yet, there is a curious ine<|uality both in technique 
and style. The three idols are masterpieces of late Gupta art; the pedestal of 
Ganesa and the whole figure of Nandi, on the other hand, are grotesquely clumsy 
work. In the latter case the difficulty of casting such a big statue, especially the 
bulky body of the animal, may be considered as an extenuating circumstance. 
But then, why have even the head and feet been mismodelled so badly that one 
doubts if the artist had ever seen a cow? And the same applies to the Ganesa 
pedestal and its absurd figures. The form of Ganesa’s pedestal was at that time 
much more common in the art of Central and Eastern Asia than in India, and also 
the monstrous, squatting semi-human figure in its centre fits better into the for¬ 
mer. Possibly this may have been the work of an assistant of Inner-Asian extraction, 
probably a Tokharian, which would explain the mismodelling of Nandi; for cows 
are hardly known in Central Asia. 

These same foreign features we find, later on, in the socle of the Narasimha 
statue. For the decoration of mountain peaks is a motif unknown in India, but 
common in the Buddhist art of Eastern Turkistan, especially in the old Tokharian 
kin gdom of Kucha whereas the lions remind us of Chinese terra-cottas. In the 
reign of A jyavarman and LaHtaditya, when we can find Chinese influence also at 
Pandrethan and Parihasapura, this appears not so extraordinary. 

But all the^other work of Meruvarman’s bronzes is obviously from Gugga’s 
hand. Its worl^anship is excellent and expert. The figures of the two goddesses 
have the same slim elegance which distinguishes the wooden statuettes and reliefs 
of the entrances to their shrines; they wear the lavish jewelry of the late Gupta 
period; Lakshana Devi’s jatamukuia is not a tangled mass of natural hair, but a 
fashionable Gupta wig (alaka '); and Sakti Devi’s lotus socle is one of the glorious 
symbols which later Buddhist art inherited from the Gupta period. And yet, as 
in the woodcarvings, here too other features point to the art of the Deccan 
in the 7th century. Lakshana Devi represents the early Chalukyan concept of Mahi- 
shamardini (Aihole, Badami, early Ellora caves). And the athletic muscles of 
Narasiihha and Ganesa are familiar from the sculpture of Pulakesin H The 
head of the former finally links up, on the one hand, with Badami and on the 
other, with Kashmir sculpture of the 9th century. 

But even here non-Gupta features break through. Whether the crowns, with 

12 A. Griinwedel, AUbuddhtstische KdtstaUen in Chineshch Turkistan, Berlin 1912 (Ming-OI, 
figs 44, 110-113, 115, 125-164. 208, 210, 237, 238, 298-300, and Kirish, figs. 381. 437). 

13 They were a tnannerism also in early Gandhara art (2nd-4th century) and again in the Avan- 
tivarmao style of Kashmir saxipture m the 9th century, 

14 R. D* Banerji, op, dL, pL XVOIii- 
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their reminiscences of Gandhara art, represent an outside element, or a fashion 
of Harshavardhana’s reign, inspired by contact with the barbarians, we cannot 
at present decide. But in Gugga’s modelling there is also a tendency to simplify 
surfaces and masses, and to add details by engraving slightly indicated lines and 
dots, a procedure very characteristic of Iranian sculpture. Was this Gugga’s own 
aesthetic reaction? Like all late Gupta artists, he must have been guided very 
much by drawings and models taken from the famous prototypes. And probably 
his best work was modelled on masterpieces, since lost, of late Gupta sculpture. 
But Gugga was certainly not a native Indian, as his name shows. For Gugga or 
Guga is a Gurjara name today surviving in several semi-mythic sagas con¬ 
nected with the Pratihara, Paramara and Chauh^ Rajputs, i.e. the Fire Pit 
Races”, and with a village godling still venerated in Rajasthan, the Panjab and the 
Himalaya by Jats, Gujars, Mers, and other clans apparently immigrated from 
the West. 

So much is clear that Gugga caimot have executed all the construction work, 
wood-carving and brass casting himself. The more so as as the original number of 
richly decorated temples at Brahmor seems to have been greater. For the Surajmukha 
Lihgam, Siva Sulapam and Ganesa must have had temples similar to that of 
Lakshana DevT. He can have been merely the most expert master and guiding 
supervisor of a whole group of artists. The temple entrances are indubitably his 
own work. But in the pediment of the Lakshana temple two other hands can be 
traced, one an Indian, probably an old man, as his style is much more conservative 
than that of Gugga, and another with Central-Asian (late Gandhara-Chinese) 
training; he is probably the same person who helped in casting the brass images. 
And in the pillar capitals of both temples we can detect a fourth hand, somewhat 
clumsy and lifeless, but very careful, possibly a local pupil of Gugga. 

What afterwards became of this Brahmor studio, we cannot say, though the 
Narasiihha image and Markula may offer some clues. The image reveals the tra¬ 
dition of Meruvarman’s reign stilLalive, but its style has the hard vigour and 
violence of the 8th century, though enriched by new inspirations from Kashmir 
and Central Asia i^!^he Markula shrine is the last wooden temple known to us 

15 The name is found also in the Siya-Dudhar fountain stone inscription, see Vogel, Antiquities, 

p. 242, pi. XXXVI. ,, ^ rr ,, , 

16 A Cunningham, XIV, p. 81 ff.; W. A. Crooke, Ind. Ant. XXIV, p. 49 ff-, Vogel, 

Calulogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum, Calcutta 1909. p. 6 (A. 32: Stone image from Jagati, Ranhun 

Kothi pargana, near Chatrarhi)* i. 

17 In this respect it is utterly different from the elegance of 10th century Pratihara art which 
we find also in W Gauri-Samkara group of Yugakaravarman. the husband of queen Tribhuvana- 
rekha who had built the Narasiihha temple. 
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in fundamentally the same tradition. For although wooden hill temples were 
also constructed later in Chamba, as well as in the rest of the PanJab Hima¬ 
laya, their art belongs either to local folk art or to the Rajput court tradition, or 
imitated the later Hindu stone architecture (e.g. Khajiar and Katarmal pillar 
fragments), which, in the high Pratihara style, w'as introduced in Chamba by 
Sahila. Nevertheless the Markula temple poses such difficult problems that we 
must be very cautious in drawing conclusions. 

We have already pointed out that its sculptures belong to two different sets, 
an earlier one consisting of the fagade of the garbhagriha and of the ceiling and 
four main pillars of the rnandapa; and a later one, comprising two additional pil¬ 
lars, the dvarapala statues on both sides of the fagade, the window panels and 
the architraves supporting the ceiling. Add to this that, as in the case of the other 
temples, the whole exterior shell of the Markula temple is comparatively modern. / 
In other words, the temple, as a whole, is not so very old, but a reconstruction 
making use of tlie fragments left from an earlier temple on the same spot. Tlie 
date of this reconstruction can be fixed with considerable certainty. As already 
mentioned, in 1569-70 Thakur HImapala dedicated a new silver idol of Kali to 
the temple. This must have occurred not long after the conquest of western Lahul 
by raja Pratap Singh (1558-1582) of Chamba. Previously, Lahul had been for 
several centuries under the rule of I^adakh, and the temple was then dedicated to 
rDo-rje phag-mo (Vajravarahl) under whose name Tibetan pilgrims still 
venerate Kali. It is, therefore, evident that the Kali idol was set up when, after the 
return of Lahul under Hindu rule, the then Lamaistic sanctuary was reconverted 
into a Hindu shrine. An image of Kali was apparently selected not only because 
of its superficial similarity to that of Vajravarahl, but also because the backward 
local population hardly made any distinction between the Lamaistic and Hindu 
interpretations of tlie Great Goddess. 

Now, the last set of sculptures is executed in the same Hindu revivalist style 
that flourished in Chamba under Pratap Singh. Also the selection of subjects from 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana is characteristic of this time. 'Moreover, a 
local tradition asserts that the Markula temple was the work of the master who 
in 1553,had erected the very interesting temple of Hirma at Manali for Bahadur 
Singh of Kulu. As a matter of fact, there is a remarkable similarity of many 
figures and other details of these later wood carvings to the reliefs of the 
Hirma temple. And as Pratap Singh was the son-in-law and close friend and ally 
of Bahadur Singh, it seems highly probable that the master of the Manali temple 

18 It foiraed part of the Mar-skul monastery, renewed not long before the annexation of Lahul by 
Pratap Singh. See A. H. Francke in Vogel, Antiquities, p. 254, 257. 
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had indeed been also the architect and sculptor of the present Markula Devi 
temple. The need for such a thorough renovation of the sanctuary must have 
facilitated its reconversion into a Hindu temple very much, in contrast to Trilok- 
nath which up to the present day is both Lamalstic and Hindu. 

The matter, however, is not quite so simple. The two great window panels 
of Trivikrama and of the Churning of the Ocean, though betraying the hand 
of the Manali master,resemble much more the earlier ceiling panels. Whereas the 
figure of Parvatl combing Siva’s hair is a typical Manali detail, all the other gods 
on the same panel, and iilso the gods in the upper part of the Trivikrama panel 
are careful, though not too successful imitations of the gods in the Saiva and 
Buddhist panels of the ceiling. But the despondent Asuras and the Nagarajas at 
the bottom of both panels, despite their clumsy execution, reveal a later Gupta 
prototype; and the figure of Trivikrama must go back to at least an early medieval 
Kashmiri prototype because of its three heads and its crown; and its general 
concept reminds us rather of Badami II and III or of an early stela from Eastern 
Bengal In other words, the Manali master merely copied badly damaged older 
window-panels which had been executed in the style of the ceiling panels, but 
which, as we shall observe in the still existing original pieces also, in their turn 
had been partly copied from prototypes of the 7th-8th century. 

The general character of these celling panels is that of 11th-12 th century Hindu 
art. The charming friezes of dancing ganas on the east, south and west panels 
especially would fit into any North Indian temple of that time. And yet, the 
equation is not altogether satisfactory. The Gandharva-Apsaras panels, notwith¬ 
standing their Saiva character, are merely variations of mUhuna panels in the 
Ajanta (XVII) and Badami caves; the ringlet wigs, bow-harps and staff- 
citharas of the Gandharvas belong to the Gupta tradition; the crowns they are 
holding, we have already seen in ‘the 7th-8th century monuments at Brahmor, 
Chatrarhi, Masrur and Bilaspur; the crowns and massed hair of the Apsaras, like 
those of the other gods, are characteristic of the 7th-8th century. The dancing 
ganas at the bottom of the Saiva panel resemble similar friezes at Ajanta XXIIT 
XXIV, Aihole and Badami **; and their hair style is definitively late Gupta. The 
principal figures of the same panel would stand isolated in Saiva iconography 
of the high middle ages; but they are closely related to the Magadha-Gupta, Pal- 

19 R, D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badami, Calcutta 1928, pk, IXa, XVla-b, 

20 K. N. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmankal Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
Dacca 192% pL XXXVIII (p* 105), 

21 J. Griffiths, op. dt, voL I, pi LXI, 

22 R, D. Banerji, op. cit., pL XIL 

23 Banerji, op. cit., pi VIL 
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Hva and early Chilukya tradition of the 6th'7th centuries. Hie si;(teen'anncd 
dancing fiva has his counterparts at Badami {Cave I) and in the Dacca Mu¬ 
seum Hie dancing E)cvT recurs at AUiolc and Badami (unpublished single 
sculptures) ; the t^’o Bhairavas on both sides are a common feature in the early 
Pallava caves and in all the Saiva caves of Elephanta (late 7lh century) and 
EUora (late 7th—early Sth centuries). Taking all together, it is evident that 
these high medieval panels also are no more tha 
lost earlier prototypes of the 7th century. 

Mowever, in die facade of the shrine we are 
adulterated monument of this same high medievaKstyle. As this had been the 
product of a natural evolution from late Gupta arid early medieval art, this 
facade repeats all the features of the slirine entrances m BraJimor and Chatrarhl. 
But in the meantime tliese feature's have undergone a r^arkable elaboration and 
reinterpretation. Hie whole fagade is flooded with a fantastic wealth of restless 
ornaments, of complicated architectural motifs and of slim and elegant, very 
mannered figures, arranged not over a succession of receding frames, but in an 
irregular, diough well balanced rhythm of strong accents between broad surfaces, 
and major or minor depth-and-shadow effects: projecting pillars and capitals, 
niches and individual figure groups. Nevertheless even those accents do not be¬ 
come tangible; every architectural or decorative motif dissolves into minor orna¬ 
ments, every figure into masses of jewelry, symbols or attendants. Hic columas 
dissolve into flowers, wickerwork, small panels, jewelry, the cornices and capitals 
into strings of pearls or friezes of hamsas carrying a pearl string, the lintels and 
jambs into sets of complicated metlallions. Image niches and chapels, the arches 
into exuberant leaf scroll-work, and this again into kirtimukha masks; the gabies 
are broken up into complicated architectural settings enlivened with jewels, 
flowers and birds. And the medallions are filled with dancing Apsarases the 
niches and chapels with gods and goddesses, and Gandliarvas play their instru¬ 
ments on the lintel underneath the habitations of the higher dettics. All the cha¬ 
racteristics of a late style: over-elaboration, restless dynamism, open fonn, 
picturesque organizatioi^playfui lightness are represented. 

But what style is this? un the one hand we can trace many links witii Kashmir. 

9-1 Birtcrji, op. cit.i p). Jlrf. 

55 OhalLisaU, Op. tit., pL XLIJ, XLVlL 

25 A. R LoDghmsl, op. tit., [, 1924, pL XVi, XVn. XVIJU; II, 1928, pL IVA, XXVI, 

S7 This is a comnion niotJf alsu ia the contcmpuoncous Watem Chalulcyan mt of the Deccan. 
Mc H, Gnuens, CkMukyiiti Arcbittttttrt, I92CI, pi LXVUI (Lakkiindi), CXVd (Bab^uuve),. 
CXXXV (Uokil), 


a free copies and elaborations of 

V 

confronted with a pure and un- 
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The pillaxs, capitals and cornices are related to those of Avantipur and Patan 
the arches and gables to those of Avantipur, Pandrethan, r^arastan, Patan (rninia* 
ture temple) The river goddesses and other deities are descendants of those 
in the temples of Martand and Avantipur (Fig. 12). And yet even the richest 
of all these Kashmir monuments are simple and classic when compared with the 
exuberance of the facade of the Markula Devi shrine. 



Fig. 12 

The other link is with the art of Western Tibet in the age of the great religious 
and cultural missionary Atlsa (Phul-byung) in the second quarter of the 11th 
century. The entrance of the rNam-par-snang-mdzad temple at Alchi (Ladakh) 
reveals many similarities with the Markula shrine fa«de, door jambs with similar 
niches, an inner frame with similar figures projecting from the capitals and lintel, 
with a mote emphasized central figure, an upper lintel with five chapels, the same 
involved gables, the same wickerwork knots, of course, all covered with Buddhist 
images The woodcarvings of the gSum-thsag temple in the same place have 

28 R. Oi. Kale, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, London 1933, pis. L, LXVIIo, LXXII. 

20 Kak, op, pis. XLIV, Lll, LVII. 

30 H, Goetz, Ar( & Utlers, XXVII, no. 1, p. 1 ff , 1953, pi* IV. , j ^ 

31 Sarat Chandra Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, Calcutta 1893; Life of AiJsa, 

IASS, LX, pt 1, p, 46. 

32 A, H, Francke, op, at., I, pL XXXIXrf*^ 

33 ibidem, pL XXXVIIrf. ' 
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the same ornamental friezes, the same cornices, the same capitals with projecting 
friezes, and the Buddhas there remind us of the central f igure in the Mara-dharsha- 
na of the Markula manda^a. Two richly carved Buddhist panels found at Tabo 
Monastery in Spiti have exactly the same double-arched Kashmiri niches, with 
a trilobed inner arch crowned by a pinnacle, and an exterior gable with little 
birds in the lateral corners; and the over-elongated, ondulating figures are of the 
same type as the river goddesses of Marul, The door of the rBrom-ston temple 
though simpler, represents the same tradition^ A painted terra-cotta of Buddha 
accompanied by Vajrapani and Avalokitesvara in the bDe-mC’ag temple at 
Tsaparang (Guge) has a triple arch very similar to that of three of the chapels 
in the upper Markula Devi lintel with the same slim, ondulating figures, and a 
carved wooden door in the Red Temple there, is again a simpler example of 
the same school 

We cannot conclude from these similarities tliat the high medieval Markula 
temple is a work of Western Tibetan art. The very fact that it is a Hindu shrine, 
with Surya as the presiding deity, and the various forms of Siva and the Devi, the 
avatdras of Vishnu, and various minor gods in subsidiary position, exclude a Tibet¬ 
an connection. The bulk of even the old Tibetan art in Ladakh, Spiti and Guge is 
of a different, and m every respect late type Only those monuments which, as 
Tibetan tradition expressly states, were creations of Kashmir artists summoned to 
Tibet by king Lha-chen Byang-chub-sems-dpa’ (ca. 1020-50) of Ladakh and the 
kings Lha-lde and ’Od-lde of Guge are executed in a style comparable to that 
of the facade of the Markula shrine. 

The latter must, therefore, be a work of Kashmir art of the period soon after 
the death of queen Didda (1003), probably of the reign of Anantadeva (1028-63) 
who, after the preceding years of chaos, had made a vigorous attempt to restore 
Kashmir’s suzerainty over the Panjab Hill states. Though Lahul is not mentioned, 
it must also have been amongst his conquests, as at least'two adjoining states, 
Kashtwar and Chamba, had become Anantadeva’s vassals It would otherwise 

34 Ihidem, pL XVUI; G, Tucci, 1 TempU del Tibet Occidentde e loro Simbolismo Artistico, 1: 
Sphi e KunavM ilndo-Tibetk^ Rome I935j pis, XLVI-XLVII. 

35 Tucdj op, €h,, pL LIL 

3 B G* Tiicd, / Templi del Tibet Occidentale etc, 2: Tsaparang, Rome 1936, pi. XXX, 

3T Tucd, ibid,, pis, CXII CXVL 

38 Other temples of the same type are at Tholing (B,R, Chatterji, /.f/.P. Hist, Soc, XIII, pt 2, 
p, 30 ff.), and Lhadun in Spiri (R Lee Shuttleworth, Lha-lun Temple, Spyi-ti, Calcutta 1929), hut 
cannot be cjuoted here in detail because of insufficient published documentation, 

39 The Triloknath image, however, belongs to this later Tibetan style. 

40 Francke, op, cit,, II, p. 95, l69f. 

41 Vogel, Antiquum, p. 103* 
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be difficult to understand how a pure Kashmiri temple of first-rate quality could 

have been erected or reconstructed there 

But there are reasons to conclude that it was not long Ananta but his queen 

Survamafl who built the Markula Devi temple. Suryamati« was a » 

Trilarta, a very pious Saiva devotee, and the foundress of many temples. Whemas 
for Kashmiris Lahul has little significance, it is a holy land of ttrthas to the Saivas 
of the Paniab Himalaya. Suryamati, therefore, would have had an mterest in 
restoring a sanctuary of hoary antiquity there. Its dedication to Surya might have 
something to do with the queen’s name Suryamati, while the pronounced Saiva 
emphasis in the ceiling relief^* may be due to her intense devotion to Siva 
Moreover, as the conflagration of the Vijayesvara temple m the tragic civi^ar 
with her son Kalasa proves, wooden temples must have been common then. ^ 
the medieval Markula Devi temple probably was no more than a small ^d modest 
replica of what the destroyed Vijayesvara temple had proclaimed in aU its glory. 

Some decades later king Lha-chen Utpala (ca. 1080-1110) invaded ^d con¬ 
quered Kulu, and apparently also Lahul, as up to the 17th century we 
latter in Ladakhi hands. May we assume that after this conquest the Markula 
Devi temple was converted into a shrine of Marlchl-Vajravar^i, t^e Lamais ic 
light-goddess? And that on this occasion parf of the ceilmg. probably broken by 
an avdanche"^ was replaced, i.e. the centre-piece with the vajra-^^^lineze and 
the “Assault of Mara”? For the differences in style between this Buddhist panel 
and the other, Hindu, ceiling panels are almost imperceptible, so that they can 
be only separated by a few decades at the utmost. 

42 It could be argued that lahul then might have been under Ch^a 
fca. 1060-80) the successor of Salavahana whom Ananta had overthrown and kiUed had 
f'Sl, “eU B«. ™ if Lahul had beeu u„d„ suzadnty of f^fav^aua. d JS’ f. TO-S9) 

after Ws defeat. And as Somavarman, too. continued to^ a vassal of kSiSh 

he can hardly have had any opportunity to recover Lahul. Moreover, in Chai^ not the 
Style but a degenerated vaLtv of the quite different Tngarta style med in architedme- j^ 
Hah Would if .pp^ -d W 

in distant and poor Lahul a shrine much finer than any m h.s own 

varman see also Hutchison-Vogel. I, p. 290; and Vogel, P' . ', , 

« VII, 180 ff. transl. A. Stein, London 1900, vol. 1, p. 282 Instead of Su^a^J* 

herself iso her pious minister Kefava. considered 

rebuilder of the Markula temple. See Eajatarar^gmi Vll, 204 f., Stem, 1, 285, 

44 E.g. the smaU liAgas in die square Gandharva ceiling-panels on Ae sou* si^ l^k 

like a later adaptation, as such liAga stands were common in the high middle a^. ^ 

Gupta period. Possibly the lost originals simply had flying Gandharvas, as m the other sqiiar p 

45 Eajatara^gint VII, 408 ff., Stein, vol- I, p- 301, 

t‘ Shts'’th/oSy'p<=“*l’aplaii»tio». As the temple had been repaired not long *8°' P** 

could te Utn Lt; them ate no ?.stig=s of conscious destmct^on, but the north and central panels 
were evidently those most exposed to snow pressure m case of an avalanche. 
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But then, why can we not trace parallels to the early Markula Devi temple in 
Kashmir proper? A survey of Kashmir’s history and monuments will give a suf¬ 
ficient answer. The Kashmir valley is a rather small country, and notwithstanding 
its great fertility, can, therefore, provide only limited resources; the revenues of 
the Kashmir kingdom, thus, depended on the extent of control over the neigh¬ 
bouring districts and states, in tlie Himalaya as well as in the plains, and this again 
depended on the internal stability of the kingdom. In the late 7th century the 
princes of the Karkota dynasty built up an empire expanding first over the Hima¬ 
laya, then the Pan jab and Afghanistan, finally over most of northern, western and 
central India which, however, disintegrated again after the death of Lalitaditya in 
756. The early rulers of the Utpala dynasty restored the control of Kaslrmir over 
the Panjab and Afghanistan during the second half of the 9th and the first quarter 
of the 10th century, after which the empire was again lost, mainly to the Hindu 
Sahls. In the 11th century the first rulers of the Lohara dynasty revived at least 
some control over the Himalayan states, before Kashmir definitively sank down to 
the status of a third-rate power. 

These political vicissitudes are reflected most faithfully in the monuments 
still existing, that is, the temples in stone. The majority of them — and they are 
the finest ruins of all — are creations of the Karkota dynasty, especially of the 
great conqueror Lalitaditya, e.g. at Parihasapura, Pandrethan(jr«pdjj, Malot, 
Wangath, Narastan, Buniyar, etc. The second series, less in number and size, 
though more lavishly decorated, belongs to the Utpala dynasty, e.g. Avantipur, 
Patan, Pandrethan (stone temple), Bumzu. Of the Lohara dynasty finally very 
few and modest monuments survive. And yet, from the Rajatarahgim it is evident, 
that all the time building activities never ceased, that in fact they had been very 
intensive. But most of these buildings were executed in cheaper and more perish¬ 
able materials. Obviously the resources of kings of whom several had recourse 
to pillaging the temples of their predecessors, did not permit of such a solid, but 
also expensive, construction as stone blocks of often gigantic size. But this cannot 
have been the only cause. Most of the reigns were short and insecure, and most 
of the rulers were concerned more with the maintenance and enjoyment of their 
precarious power, than with their posthumous fame. This desire for enjoyment in 
the first place generated a refined luxury subject to repeated changes of fashion; 
and, therefore, developed a very rich and refined style of art. But the execution 
had to be rapid, and this meant the use of either stone quarried from older 
monuments, or of wood. The chronicle of Kashmir, therefore, is a long record 
of towns, temples and palaces laid in ashes. Add to this the systematic intentional 
destruction and not less the indifferent despoiling for building purposes, of Hin- 
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du luim in Muslim tim«, snd it is obvious thil only the mightiest momimmU, 
ol such foruptten in lonely and hardly accessible places have ^ped 
Thus it is^the luxurious later Hindu lit of Kashmir that has almost enW y 
dlsaoDearcd and ve have to ceconsliucl it from a handful of remnants, 
stone taaga and bionaes in Kashmir itself and the wooden arAitccture, w^ 
carvings, ftucco reliefs and murals executed by Kashnuri Bud^ ^mnanes 
in Tibrt and preserved there in some ancient monasteries and templm. 
i Ifow ^ wiJoden ardiitecture had looked, it is diffi-lt to say m the absence 
of any complete monuments. The Markula temple c^ot be 
Ln as its present sliape is a product of tire 16th century, whereas its llth 
century lay out merely copied the original temple of the 7th-8th ccntug, as di 
Lori “ 1« frX indtations of older reliefs prove. However, we have some 
duel with regard to the Buddhist sanctuaries. The peculiar type of *6 indigmou 
Ml^uLluileum and mosque of Kashmir** has f ““V 
vers It is a tieaatic blockhouse square in gromiaplan, endosmg one vast hi 
wibion. any pmars, or two halls, one on top of the oth«. imder» 
roof from die centre of which a curious pyramidal spire rises. The one-storeyW 
M m^ly collesponds to the cult hallLf a Tibetan temp e. the twnslorey.^ 
with galletirinslead of a complete floor, to tl^t ofa ^ 

enshrininc a gigantic Image"®, the roof and spire to the top section of a Chorten 
hCceZn diils, such « dre wooden bells at the four corner^ are a r^^ 
cenee of Laraaistic practices. In other words, the indigenous Muslim 
of Kashmir seems to be nothing else than an adaptation of the ptect 

mdiitecniretotheneedsofanew religionHow 

pies followed the same plan, or had been of ordinary hill type, wt 

^e delicate playful atchitcclucal forms represented on the faijade of the ", 

temple or on thb Tabo panels were hardly fit to stand even a single Kasl^ 

winto And it looks as if things had been rather the ■>*« ’"‘‘I' 

these delicate architectural dreams were then used mainly f<» *e 

ration of temples eilhec of the above blockhouse type or of the hill •yp«i “ 

that they could assume such fragile deUcacy and such intneate patterns just be- 

inrJ; n hu-u p.u» .. u. 
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cause they had lost all genuine structural function. Within these limits we c^ 
accept the facade of the Markula Devi shrine as a characteristic example ot the 
interior of a wooden Hindu temple under the Lohara dynasty. ^ . t 

For the development of sculptural art we have at least two clues: king Samka- 
ravarraan’s brass frame for an image of the Buddha avatara found at Devasar, 
and the group of the Bodhisattva Padmap^i accompanied by T^a and Bhri- 
kutT(?), consecrated in the reign of queen Didda (980-1003) bodi in the Sri¬ 
nagar Museum. They dearly reveal the slow transition to the style of what we 
generally call Tibetan art. The Padmapani group shows a remarkable similarity 

of treatment to the facade of the Markula shrine. 

With the adaptation of Kashmiri wooden architecture to Muslim needs 
with the export of the other refined arts of Kashmir to Tibet the historical 
circle which opened with the Huna-Gurjara invasion of the 5 th-6th century was 
closed. When the Tunguse and Ephthalites overran north-western India, a great 
age of human civilization disappeared in blood and fire. The refmed late Kush^ 
civilization and art of Central Asia was almost wiped out, though thanks to its 
links with eastern Turkistan it could enjoy a last “Indian summer in the small 
Bamiyan kingdom of the 6th-7th century. The Gupta Empire likewise collapsed. 
But Gupta civilization, though mortally wounded, resisted for several centuries, 
defeating the barbarian invasions and absorbing the nomadic hordes into its own 
cadres. In this struggle it lost more and more of its original character and changed 
into the society and civilization of medieval India. But at the same time it 
recovered the vast territories lost to the barbarians by conquest, conversion, colo¬ 
nization and cultural infiltration. Successively Yasodharman, the Maukharis and 
Pushyabhutis threw back wave after wave of predatory hordes, and since the late 
6th century the frontiers of the kingdom of Kanauj were held at the Ravi, while 
the southern front was held in Saurashtra and Gujarat by the Maitrakas and the 
Chalukyas of Badami. The next important steps forward were the hinduization 
of the Gurjara kingdoms of Broach, Bhinmal, Mandor and Brahmapura and the 
emergence of a strong Hindu state in Kashmir under the Karkota princes. With 
the conquest of northern India first by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and then by the, 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, two Hindu empires were built up which successively united 
the highly cultured countries of central and eastern India with the semi-barbarian 
and barbarian countries of the West, up to the frontiers of the 'Abbasid and T’ang- 
Chinese empires. Thus the best achievements of late Gupta and medieval Hindu 

61 H. Goetz, J.A.S. XIX Letters, no. 1, p. 45 ff. 

52 R. C. Kak, Handbook Srinagar Mnsetm, 1S>23, p. 70. The fine Maitreya group, p. 72, cannot 
be from Ladakh, as Kak assumes, nor from Kashmir, but is a very characteristic Pala work. 
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dvUkjtion were again introduced into most of the territory once conttoUed by 
the Kushiins. And even when tlK western countries relapsed into dicjr forrntt 
Isolation, these culhiral links were maintained, until one after the otlicr e 
medieval Hindu states were conquered by the Muslims. 

In this expansion of Hindu civilisation to the West the Bralunapura kingdom 
formed an important link. A "Gnrjara” state in the 6th century it vm more and 
more hinduized, and by tlie Uth century had almost completely lost its barbari^ 
character, at last to develop into a pure Rajput vassal state of the Pratihatas in 
the 10th century. Its art, such as we can study it in the temples and bra^ idols _ 
of Brahmor and Chatrarhi and some echoes in the later-reliefs of Markka, was 
an offshoot of the late Gupta style in the age of die great HarshavarJhana of 
Tlianesar, mi.xed with certain influences from the Deccan. Then it was merged 
into the milted Gupta-Kashmiri art such as it developed in part of LahtSdityas 
empire, in the provinces under the regency of Yasovarman of Kanauj; next 
superseded by Kashmir influences which are still visible in the gable of the ^ 
shana temple, and at last, in Sahilavarman's reign, by the art of the Pmtihara 
empire. In the meantime the style evolved in Kaslumr under Lalitaditya, m- 
creasingly refined first under Avantivarman and Samkaravarman, then under Uid- 
da, Ananladcva and Kalasa, penetrated the Pan jab and the Himalaya west of me 
Ravi in the 9th and lOtli centuries, and l,ahul and Tibet in the Hth. 

For us, however, who have to pick up and to piece together the tom threads 
of history from the meagre and scattered fragments still left, the art history 
of the Panjab Himalaya assumes a much greater importance. For where 
the great masterpieces of the past have been lost, their echoes in the art of the 
provinces have to serve as substitutes* As the ruirjs of Pompeii, preserved,^n* 
disturbed, for psterity by the eruption of Vesuvius,’ pemiit us a rare glimpse 
into the civilization of the Roman Empire at its zenith, or as the Ajanta frescoes, 
long forgotten in some inaccessible cave monasteries of Central India, give us 
some idea of the glorv of classic Gupta and Clialukya art, in the same way the 
temples and images of Brahmor and Chatrarhi, sbcltcred by the snowy peaks and 
gorges of the Himalaya, are representatives of that later Gupta art which was the 
source of mo.st of the earlier art of K^epal and Greater India, and of Buddhist art 
in Eastern Turkistan. China and Tapar!*And Markula-Udaipirr in lonely Uhul 
proves for us the last remnant of that lost later Kaslimiri art, which was one 
of the main sources of the Tibetan tradition...For this reason, these temples an 
sculptures are of more than local interest; they are the keys to the great periods 
in the art history of Asia and of the world, ^ 
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appendix 

ADDT'nONAL NO'l’ES BY THE EDITOR 

At my suggesdotx tlie author has consented to omit diacritical marks in modem 
ceographical names. The correct transliteration of some of them b ^ follows^ 
Baijnath, BasohlT. Bhadravai, BLlaspur, Bi{y)as (Sfct. Vipa^i), Bu^iaj C^- 
tiarhl, Garhval/jalandhar, Kingra, Kasmir, Kulu (Skt. Kuluta), Ma^dj Nir- 
ma'nd, NQrpur, Pangi, Panjab, Pathan kot, KSvi (Skt. Irtvatl) Satluj (Skt. 
Satadni), Sufc(h)et, Trelxta (Skt. Trighattaka). On the map of Oiamba State, 
reproduced from my Auti^uhki, Plate V, the palatals have been rendered by c 

P, 64. Tlie Vislmu image, reproduced, by B. Bhattacharya, Indian Images 
(1921), frontispiece, as originating from Suitanpur, the capital of Kulu, b also 
published by A, K. Coomaraswamy in hb History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(1927), PI. LXIX, fig. 222. This author (p. 244) notes it as follows: — "Visnu 
from Suitanpur, now in the Lucknow Museum. Buff sandstone, 3 5. Tenth or 
eleventh century". On p, llO he says: — "As may have been gathered from the 
foregoing description, the ailture of the Chandels in Central India was predo¬ 
minantly Brahmanical, and most of the temples and sculptures are of a cor¬ 
responding character (cf. fig. 222)". The image has no connection whatever with 
Kulu, but was found in the village of Seor, in the Kurebhar lahsil of the Suitan¬ 
pur district, Uttar Pradesh. Cf. /. Hyderabad Archaeological Soemy, 1919-20, 

^ P 75. Sir Alexander Cunningham in hb note on the temple of Lakshar^ Dcti 
(ASK, vol. XIV, p. in) observes: "Over the middle of the door are fixed a 
pair oMarge ibex’ horns; smaller ones are placed at intervals with num^rs of 
small tris/ds and rails of iron". Tlie ibex horns and also horns of rams and goats 
are plainly vbihle on Plate H. We may add to account for then presence that DevT 
b regarded as the mistress of the wild animals. The huntsman (shikari) has to 
propitiate her by the sacrifice of a goat or a ram, and also for other purpos« the 
villagers endeavour to win her favour in the same marmer. Tlie flesh of the victim 
is consumed by the sacfificer(s) and die chela, and the horns of the animal are 
attadied to the shrine of tlie goddess. The little iron tridents noticed by Cunning¬ 
ham are votive offerings which are believed to be agreeable to the goddess 
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whose favourite weapon they reproduce. A large iron trident stands in front of 
her temple and a smaller specimen adorns the ridge of the sloping roof (Plate 
I b). The man sitting at the entrance is the chela of Lakshana Devi. 

P. 95. As with the camera at our disposal it was impossible to obtain a photo¬ 
graph of the whole central portion of the ceiling, a partial view of it has been 
reproduced twice in Plate XIII in order to impart a total impression of this 
marvellous work of art. 

P. 97. Mr. Sivaramamurti, M.A., Superintendent of the Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, has sent me the following note on the deities represented in the 
western panel “The whole group appears to be a glorification of Mahesa in his 
natana aspect and since Devi is also shown dancing beside him she may be taken 
to be Manonmanl. In the Lalitasahasranama Devi is described in the line Mahe- 
sayuktanatanatatpara as dancing with Mahesa. We can take the other forms of 
Siva, excluding the Devi, which number five in all as Isana, Tatpurusha, Aghora, 
Vamadeva and Sadyojata, all five making up the Mahesa complex. Tatpurusha 
carries a matulunga fruit in his left hand and an akshamala in his right hand. 
Aghora carries a khatvahga and a kapala. Vamadeva carries a sword {khadgd) 
and shield {khetaka). Isana carries an aksha 7 nala, a sfda and a kapala. The Saha- 
kara^gama and Riipamandana differ as regards the weapons attributed to these 
five forms of Siva, known as the Panchabrahmas. 

P. 99 f. Brindavan C. Bhattacharya, India): Images, 1921, pp. 31 f. supplies 
valuable information on the iconography of “the Nine Planets" derived from 
Hemadri, Vhhnudharmottara and Malsyapurana. This enables us to identify most 
of the figures in the eight chapels. The deity in the centre of the upper row must 
be Budha (Mercury) who is stated to be similar to Vishnu. The two on his left 
side may be safely identified with the demons Rahu and Ketu. The first figure 
of the second row is Mahgala-Bhauma (Mars), who according to the Matsyapu- 
mna is similar to Agni, his vdhana being a ram and his weapons a lance and a 
trident. As it is very improbable that Surya and Chandra, the two principal 
members of the group, have been omitted and the separate figure over the door¬ 
way, whose hands are broken, appears to be the solar deity, we may perhaps assume 
that the person immediately above him represents Chandra, though not in his 
orthodox appearance. The identity of the three remaining grahas is also uncertain, 
but Brihaspati (Jupiter), who is stated to resemble Brahma, may perhaps be 
recognized in the first figure of the upper row on account of his attributes. In his 
neighbour who has the same attributes — a gourd (kamandalu), a rosary 
{akskamdlo) and a staff it is tempting to see Sukra (Venus) who is the purohita 
of the Asuras. If this is correct, it follows that the deity to the right of the sup- 
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posed Chandra must be Sanaischara, The Uoku regarding Rahu quoted by Bhat- 
tacharya from Hemadri — Kambalam pustakam kdryain bhujanaikena samyutam 
— is evidently corrupt. 1 propose to read -— ksvaluni wustukAW kdyywin bhuj€~ 
naikena samyutam. 

The Grahas are also found in a frieze under the gable of the temple of Laksha- 
na (p. 77) and over the entrance to the shrine of Sakti Devi (p. 88). They occur 
also on the facade of the temple of Hidimba at Dhungri near Manali in Kulu and 
on a small temple in the village of Prini between Manali and Jagatsukh. 
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Plate XII 



KA?AI»1‘; 0I‘ INM'B SHEfKE OF MAHKCLS DEVI 
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Plate XIV 



EAST AND SOUTH PANELS CEILING 
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Plate XV 
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XORTH AND WEST PANELS OF CEILING 
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